Clean Your Plugs 
Spark Plug 


Screwed in This Easy Way 


Cleaner 
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Fill the tube half full of gasoline — screw the 
plug into the bushing at the end—then shake. 


That’s all you have to do to clean your plugs 
when you use the 
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How Needles 
ick away 
Carbon In a minute or two you can clean a whole set. 


Think what an improvement over the dirty, grimy task 
it used to be! 
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You don’t even have to take the plugs apart. 


The needles in the tube pick the carbon off the porce- 
lain and the gasoline dissolves the oil. 
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The Champion ‘‘Minute’”’ Cleaner saves a whole lot of 
time, temper and trouble. 
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It’s a worry-less, work-less way of cleaning your plugs. 


Soa) 


You want a Champion ‘‘Minute’”’ Cleaner. Get one 
now. 
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It comes packed in a wooden carrying case. 


For sale by your jobber or dealer. If not, please write 
to us. 
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Champion Spark Plug Company 


, : ~ 401 Upton Avenue Toledo, Ohio 
Pateat Pending - 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. Manufacturers of Champion Toledo Spark Plugs 
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Stewart Speedometer 
for Fords 


$3.50 


Stewart 
Hand Operated 
Warning Signal 


Stewart 
Vacuum System 


Stewart 
Tire Pump 


Here’s Your Chance 


for Added Profits 


Live dealers everywhere find Stew- 
art Products ready money makers— 
fast, consistent sellers—Winter and 
Summer. 


Profit by their experience. 


Stop trying to “put across” unknown 
accessories. Take the sure thing—the 
advertised accessory—the one that’s 
known and liked. That’s the way to 
make your business pay. 


Don’t clutter up your shop with a 
slow moving stock. 


Handle accessories like the Stewart 
Vacuum System. It’s on over 70% of 
all makes of cars for 1917. And thou- 
sands of old cars still need it. It’s the 
one system that’s cured of all the ills 
of other gasoline systems. 


The Stewart Tire Pump is another 
big seller. So are Stewart Warning 
Signals, Stewart V-Ray Spark Plugs, 
Stewart Speedometers for Fords. 


Put in a good, strong stock of these 
Stewart Products. 


They will mean lots of jingling dol- 
lars in your pocket before the year is 
over. 


Act now. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Stewart V-Ray 
Spark Plug 
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Warner 
Auto-Meter 


Stewart 
Speedometes 


7 Motor Driven 
Warning Signals 
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is largely determined by the service quality of 
the magneto, the lighting generator, the start- 
ing motor. 
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The magnetos known far and wide for 


Contents 
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their service-giving capacity—the light- 
ing generators and starting motors ev- 
erywhere recognized for dependability 
of service — all are fitted with 
NORMA” Bearings. Why? Because of 
the superlative capacity of “NORMA” : 


Bearings for unfailing service at high 
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VER see more convincing proof of a car’s quality? 




















Sales over 


a e of having 
Studebaker vane back of or you 


344% 


increase in 1916 over 1915 sales in this ONE State! 


And remember—this striking increase in 
Studebaker sales in Wyoming is not the 
work of just one energetic dealer, or of a 
dealer who’s lucky in his territory. It cov- 
ers the WHOLE State—ALL the dealers 
in the State—all the varying local sales con- 
ditions. And just one thing made it pos- 
sible —_ STUDEBAKER VALUE BACK 
OF EVERY DEALER. 


This record of the Wyoming dealers, and 
the constantly increasing sales of Stude- 
baker cars in every other State, is convincing 


evidence of Studebaker VALUE. It dem- 
onstrates conclusively that Studebaker is 
the easiest fine car on the market for a dealer 
to sell. 


Selling a car designed in thorough accord 
not only with what the buying public wants 
but also with what the whole industry ap- 
proves as GOOD engineering practice—and 
with Studebaker VALUE back of him—a 
Studebaker dealer’s selling efforts are bound 
to be more productive. That’s why it pays 
to be a Studebaker dealer! 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 


It pays to hea debake ( dealer 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age 
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ae Nicolaus August Otto tinkered 
in Deutz, Germany, with the first 
practical four-cycle engine, he little 
thought of the vast uses to which it would 
be put. In fact, it is quite possible that it 
would have been beyond his comprehension 
to grasp the immensity of the modern mo- 
tor industry with its motor cars, aero- 
planes, motor boats, tractors and hundred 
other branches. 

In much the same way, it is very likely 
that the founders of the motor car indus- 
try little imagined the thousands of branch 
industries that have since grown to huge 
proportions in keeping with the astound- 
ing advance of motor cars. 

A New Industry 

An important example is the new indus- 
try which already has attained large pro- 
portions. in public service and financial 
standards—the business of becoming a sort 
of step-father to motor cars orphaned by 
their defunct makers, and supplying of 
parts of such cars to individual motorists. 
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By Allen Sinsheimer 


The concerns known as orphan ear parts 
distributers purchase the spare parts, dies, 
patterns and generally the entire business 
of the bankrupt concerns and proceed to 
supply parts and service to the owners of 
those makes of cars. The business is 
actually an industry withir an industry— 
a developing business founded upon the 
misfortunes of manufacturers and, as you 
shall presently observe, it is an industry of 
no mean proportions. 

Originally the industry lived on the sales 
of spares purchased when a firm was sold 
by court order. Soon such supplies were 
exhausted and it was then that the business 
became a manufacturing one and erected 
its foundries, equipped its machine shops 
and installed its forges. 

Through this step-parent sort of busi- 
ness you are able to secure spares for any 
orphaned car—parts that are as perfect as 
those produced -by any of the scores of 


$3.00 Per Year 


active car makers of to-day. From a 
vast number of the firms in this industry 
you can purchase any part of a motor car 
from a cylinder block to a differential or a 
body, and your part will not be one taken 
from your neighbor’s discarded machine 
but will be a new, unused part probably 
made within the last 3 weeks and perhaps 
better in construction than the original. 
Thus motor car owners are insured that 
they may at all times be able to secure 
parts at reasonable prices, and the indus- 
try, besides assuring the motorist of con- 
stant operation of his machine, enhances 
the motor car industry by the stability pro- 
duced with the continuation of parts man- 
ufacture. 
Sales of Parts Large 

You probably will understand the magni- 
tude attained by this new business by the 
fact that the four largest concerns in the 
orphan car industry have combined annual’ 
sales amounting to $2,900,000, employ 417 
workers, occupy 275,000 sq. ft. of floor 








space and have a working capital of $1,- 
350,000. You may grasp the remarkable 
growth and speed with which it has been 
accomplished when you consider that these 
concerns did a business in 1912 of $413,- 
391.29, employed fifty-one workers, occu- 
pied 23,000 sq. ft. of floor space and had a 
working capital of $188,000—a growth in 
four years of approximately 700 per cent. 


The companies engaged in the orphan 
ear parts business number about fourteen, 
and include: 

Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

Standard Motor Parts Co., Detroit. 

Auto Parts Co., Chicago. 

American Motor Parts Co., Indianapolis. 

Motor Corp., Philadelphia. 

J.C. Gorey Co., New York. 

V. A. Longaker, Indianapolis. 

Northway Auto Parts, Cincinnati. 

Service Gear & Machine Co., Reading. 

Auto Parts & Accessories Co., New York. 

Marion Auto Service Co., New York. 

Philadelphia Machine Works at Philadel- 
phia. 

The first four mentioned are the largest 
in volume of business transacted. 


Used Frame Building at First 


The Auto Parts Co., Chicago, in 1907 oc- 
eupied the basement of a frame dwelling, 
in 1908 moved to a small store and rented 
the first floor, in 1909 took space adjoining 
and above, and continued the growth until 
in 1914 it was spread over Jackson boule- 
vard with stores, offices, stockrooms and 
shops occupying every available space in 
the locality. That year it erected the 
Auto Parts building, a seven-story struc- 
ture in which all of the company’s business 
is now transacted. 

The company employed twenty-five work- 
ers in 1912, 102 in 1916, occupied 10,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space in 1912 and 75,000 sq. ft. 
in 1916, and did a business of $488,000 for 
the first 9 months of last year as com- 
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The four illustrations above show the 
progress of the Auto Parts Co., Chicago, 
in eight years 


pared with $298,391.29 for the entire year 
of 1912. It recently added warehouses in 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and the East to 
improve facilities for export. 

During the coming season the company 
expects to do $1,000,000 worth of business. 
A new system of handling orders has been 
incorporated so that the order is not de- 
layed more than 1 hr. from the time it is 
received till it is shipped. 

Commencing business in 1912, the Puri- 
tan Machine Co. opened a small shop on 
the first floor of a two-story structure, 50 
by 75 ft. The business increased and the 
concern rented an old residence adjoining 
which served as an office and partial stock- 
room. In 1913, the residence was torn 
down and a two-story building was erected 
in which the major portion of the business 
was transacted. The following year, the 
building was increased to three stories, in 
1915 to four and in 1916 demands for more 
floor space were so insistent that a new 
two-story building was erected in which 
all machine work and storage of larger 
parts is maintained. 

A journey through the plant shows hun- 
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dreds of bins filled with many thousands 
of small parts. Each bin is labeled stating 
the makes of the cars. On the second floor 
are heavy locked doors which protect the 
bearings. Bearings are costly, the Carter- 
ear roller bearing, for illustration, costing 
$14, and the several thousand bearings kept 
in stock amount to a considerable invest- 
ment. 


Rows of Stock Seem Endless 


The third floor is filled with radiators, 
seats, bodies, rims, springs, cylinders, axles, 
electrical equipment and other parts and 
the seemingly endless rows of stock testi- 
fy to the magnitude of the business and 
the vast detail required to handle the parts 
for 107 different cars which the Puritan 
company states it has. In the company’s 
machine shop are numerous lathes, milling 
machines and presses used to manufacture 
the parts from the original patterns and 
dies. 


When a car owner writes to the Puritan 
company, he receives a card by mail with 
a number of blank spaces and instructions 
for filling them. The ecard, filled in and 
returned to the company, is kept as a per- 
petual index and bears the owner’s name, 
make of his car, address, car number, year 
of manufacture and the various name 
plates on it. When he receives the nec- 
essary parts, the motorist also secures a 
metal tag bearing the name of the Puritan 
company and informing all who read it 
that parts for the car to which it is at- 
tached can be purchased from them. The 
tag works in an endless chain method. Any- 
one who purchases the car always has be- 
fore him the information stating where 
spares can be secured. 


Immediately after purchasing the parts 
of a defunct motor car concern the Puritan 
company sends cards by mail to every 
owner of that particular make of car on 
record, informing him where he may look 
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Four interior views of the Auto Parts Co.’s establishment, Chicago. 
parts. Upper right is the body and top department. 


for all needs for his machine even though 
the maker of the car no longer does busi- 
ness. 

The Standard Motor Parts Co. is another 
organization that has enjoyed marvelous 
growth. This concern has two large plants 
at Detroit and New Castle, Ind., the latter 
factory being a recent addition secured 
because of increased demands. Parts for 
many makes of cars are handled at both 
locations. The New Castle branch has 
complete service stations for Brush, Cour- 
ier, Columbia, Stoddard-Dayton, Sampson, 
Maxwell-Briscoe, Maxwell 4-35, Maxwell 
6-50, Flanders 6 and the Everitt models. 
The building used for Maxwell service is 
730 ft. by 60 ft. and three stories high. 
Many Methods Insure Service 

The entire New Castle plant has an 
equipment and stock valued at more than 
$2,000,000, extends service to more than 
200,000 cars and handles orders for ap- 
proximately 5000 separate parts per week. 
Many methods are in use to insure a high 
grade of service. Employees of defunct 
companies are retained because of their 
knowledge of the particular cars they han- 
dled. More than 40,000 bins of small parts 
are constantly maintained up to a surplus 
quantity. Many men, well versed in the 
‘onstruction of certain cars, have been 
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employed to act as consulting engineers 
and to extend technical advice gratis to 
such car owners as may desire information 
otherwise concerning orphan cars and their 
operation. 

It has made little difference where these 
orphan car parts distributers have com- 
menced their business.. Location has had 
no influence on their growth. The Auto 
Parts Co., Chicago, and the American Mo- 
tors Parts Co., Indianapolis, have shared 
the remarkable development in like degree 
with Puritan and Standard, and their his- 
tories are tales of additional floor space, 





Upper left shows assembling room, where orphan cars are fitted with 
Lower left is the engine department, and lower right a corner of the accessory salesroom 


increasing equipments and constant growth 
in volume of sales. 

At Indianapolis, the American Motors 
Parts Co. has acquired by purchase, the 
American Motors Co., Indianapolis; the 
Marion Motor Car Co., Indianapolis; the 
Herreshoff Motor Co., Detroit; the De- 
Tamble Motor Co., Racine; the Lion Motor 
Co., Midland Motor Co., and the Bergdoll 
Motor Co., and carries and manufactures 
all parts for the products formerly made by 
these concerns. The American Motors 
Parts Co. occupies a modern three-story, 
fire-proof building fully equipped with of- 





Home of the Standard Motor Parts Co., New Castle, Ind. : 
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fices and stockroom and besides has an 
efficient machine shop where over 90 per 
cent of the parts sold are manufactured 
from the raw materials. 

The office system is methodical and sim- 
ple, but extremely efficient and rapid. Mail 
received each morning is sorted according 
to the make of car and turned over to the 
proper department, which maintains a card 
record on which the various shipments, 
dates and routes are noted. The orders 
are then made up in the office from the 
catalog of the car in question, and each 
item is listed by catalog number. The order 
is written in triplicate form and sent to the 
stock room together with the C.0.D. wrap- 
per and shipping tag, where the three order 
copies are used as packing slips, enclosures 
with C.0.D. wrapper and office files. 


Each Car Has Its Room 


Stockrooms are arranged in individual 
manner so that each car has a distinct room 
filled with bins for separate parts. 


duty of the stockmen not only to keep the 
various car parts in different rooms but to 
sort out parts according to the models of 
each make and designate them clearly by a 
bin card hung to each bin which specifies 
the model car, how many parts are in stock 
and the dates and quantities relative to 
each order. When the cards display a cer- 


















There 
are more than 8000 bins in all, and it is the - 


Upper 
three-story, fire-proof home of the 
American Motors Parts Co. 


Upper right—Shows system of 
bins with cards checking out ma- 
terials on orders 


Lower left—Gear cutting de- 
partment, showing machines which 
cut theoretically perfect gears 


Lower right—General view of 
a part of the machine shop where 
90 per cent of the parts sold are 
made 
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tain minimum, orders are placed with the 
machine shops and the stock is replenished. 

Another interesting story of growth and 
expansion is that of the V. A. Longaker 
Co. of Indianapolis. Mr. Longaker was 
connected with the American Motors Co. 
before it was dissolved and following that 
event was called upon by many car owners 
for advice, adjustments and parts, which 
led him to enter the business of extending 
first aid to the owners of American cars. 
Since that time other opportunities offered 
the acquisition of service stocks, and to- 
day the company gives owners service on 
the American underslung, Adams trucks, 
Nyberg, Rider-Lewis, Marion and Waver- 
ley electrics. 

Beginning with practically a small shop 
and office the concern has developed until 
at present it occupies 20,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and carries a stock of more than 15,- 
000 parts besides having connections with 
forges, machine shops, foundries, etc., 
through whom it draws such stock as is 
required, 

The Auto Gear & Parts Co., with offices in 
Atlanta, Ga., New York and Chicago, 
makes new transmission and differential 
gears for over 100 makes of cars and 
handles a general line of repair parts for 
old Maxwell cars. 

Many other companies throughout the 
country have entered into the orphan car 


left—Eeterior of the 
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parts business. Each is growing rapidly. 
Among them are the Motor Corp., Phila- 
delphia; J. C. Gorey Co., New York; North- 
way Auto Parts, Cincinnati; Service Gear 
& Machine Co., Reading; Auto Parts & 
Accessories Co., New York; Marion Auto 
Service Co., New York; Philadelphia Ma- 
chine Works, Philadelphia, and the Dayton 
Auto Repair Co., New York. 


Best Materials Are Used 


All of these concerns aim to place only 
the best of raw stocks in the parts they 
make and as they realize that delay causes 
the motorists loss of time and deprives 
them of the use of cars, attempt to provide 
rapid service whenever possible. In con- 
sequence, car owners will secure the best 
results when writing to these companies 
if they give accurate and detailed infor- 
mation mentioning model of car, name of 
maker, factory numbers, year car was 
manfactured and other available facts. 
Many car makers have built models under 
similar trade names though the cars have 
been unlike in all respects, and complete 
information to the orphan car parts distrib- 
uter will avoid delay due to making errors 
in. orders. 


On pages 26 and 27 is a list of orphan 
ear parts distributers, stating which han- 
dle the different parts for cars no longer 
manufactured by the original maker. 
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Above is first building occupied by the Puritan 

Machine Co. and at the right is ita new home 

across the street, which was built in 1916. Be- 

low at the left is a part of the general stock 

room and at the right a section of the body 
department 
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At the left is a section of the bearings department of the Puritan Machine Oo., and at the right a corner of the engine department 





Scenes in the 
Plant of the 
Standard 
Motor Parts 
Company 
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A corner of 
the lathe de- 
partment of 
the machine 
shop 


In the en- 
gine-test room 


At the 
right, some of 
the myriads 
of parts in 
stock 


ishing depart- 
ment and 
stock room 


Bos cake ar 
Bis scat hne nim 


Some of 
the machine 
tools 
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In the inspection 
department of the 
Standard Motor 
Parts Co. 
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To Market Pullman Cars 


New Company Formed to Take 
Over Entire Selling End 


of Business 


Plans Under Way to Increase Facil- 
ities of Manufacturing Concern 


ORK, Pa., Feb. 6—The Pullman Motor 

Car Corp. has been formed in Delaware 
with a capital of $250,000 for the purpose 
of marketing the entire output of the Pull- 
man Motor Car Co. The latter company 
will continue to manufacture Pullman ears, 
but has turned the entire selling of them 
over to the newly-formed corporation. 

The stock of the new corporation is held 
by the same interests that control the 
Pullman Motor Car Co. and the purpose of 
the selling organization is to assume all of 
the guarantees and financial obligations 
connected with the sale of the Pullman 
product. Existing contracts with all Pull- 
man dealers continue as heretofore, and the 
new corporation will maintain all of the 
guarantees on all Pullman cars sold in the 
past as well as in the future. 

During the last year the business of the 
Pullman Motor Car Co. approximated $4,- 
000,000, which was done on a eapital of 
$500,000, which was quite inadequate for 
such a total of business. Plans are under 
way for an increase of capital to provide 
sufficient working funds and for an in- 
crease in factory facilities. 

With the resignation of H. W. Hayden, 
vice-president and general manager, the 
internal organization of the manufacturing 
company has been entirely reorganized un- 
der a committee system of department 
heads. The sales and purchasing depart- 
ments are under the general supervision 
of A. R. Cosgrove, formerly sales manager; 
financial department under H. P. Jones, 
former secretary and treasurer and a stock- 
holder; and service and stock under 8S. L. 
Fuller, formerly service manager. 

Increased finances will be controlled by 
the present stockholders who are largely 
businessmen of York and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. J. C. Smith, formerly chairman of 
the board of directors, is president of the 
Smith-Ault Reaper Co., and director in 
many public utilities in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Geo. H. Schmidt, his brother, is a 
corporation lawyer. Carlton Hoff is pro- 
duction manager of the American Chain 
Co. W. A. Keyworth is president of the 
First National Bank, York. J. E. Baker is 
a large coal and limestone operator. The 
company will bring out in a few weeks a 
new six-cylinder model at medium price. 





MEDIUM-PRICE FIAT COMING 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb. 5—The F. I. 
A. T. Co. will invade the medium-priced 
field as soon as peace is declared, according 
to J. S. Josephs, of the American company, 
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who arrived Feb. 1 after a trip to the fac- 
tor of the parent Fiat company in Turin. 
As soon as the war is over, the Fiat com- 
pany will enlarge its Poughkeepsie plant 
to nearly ten times its present size and 
will produce on a large scale a car selling 
around $2,000. The arrangements for 
building a medium-priced car will not mean 
the discontinuing of the higher-priced 
models. , 

Mr. Josephs, who was formerly treasurer 
of the company, is now in charge of Amer- 
ican manufacturing and sales. The Italian 
company recently acquired control of the 
American factory, buying all of the stock 
of. the Poughkeepsie factory except that 
held by Mr. Josephs. 





VELIE PRICES UP AGAIN 

New York, Feb. 5—The Velie Motor Ve- 
hicle Co. will advance its prices $50 on 
March 1 on all its open cars. On that date 
the following prices will prevail: model 
28, five-passenger touring, $1,185; with de- 
tachable sedan top, $1,385; four-passenger 
companionable roadster, $1,185; two-pas- 
senger roadster, $1,165; model 27, seven- 
passenger six, will sell for $1,650. The 
closed body types are the four-passenger 
coupe at $1,750, the touring sedan at $1,635, 
and the town ear at $2,250. 





ANTI-THEFT BODY SUCCESS 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3—The Anti- 
Motor Thief Association, organized in Kan- 
sas City more than a year ago, will hold 
an annual election of officers Feb. 22, in 
preparation for which a membership cam- 
paign has been started. The association 
was promoted by the Kansas City Automo- 
bile Club, which is still the leading factor 
in it. Directors of the association are now 
enlisting the codperation of various civic 
bodies, representing the work as one in 
which each line of business, and each so- 
ciety, should take official part. Frank E. 
Lott, president of the association; Oliver 
Wroughton, E. B. Murray and Edwin Ca- 
mack, directors, are speaking before the 
civic bodies and securing appointment of 
representatives to act on the central board 
of the association. The responses to the 
appeals have been liberal. 

The Anti-Motor Thief Association has 
made good. It issues a shield for attach- 
ing to members’ cars—and these shields 
have actually protected the cars from theft. 
In January there were fifty-two thefts of 
motor cars in Kansas City, the largest num- 
ber in any month since licenses were is- 
sued in Kansas City. But only one car 
of a member was stolen in the past year. 

The association is also asking the sup- 
port of organizations for the bill in the 
state legislature, requiring that the li- 
cense be shown when a car is sold, and im- 
posing heavy penalties on the purchaser, 
as well as the seller, of a car disposed of 
without such showing. The association is 
codperating with the parole board, no pa- 
roles of motor thieves being granted with- 
out its approval—and they are few. 


It 


Motor Laws Are Broad 


Arizona Legislature Will Act on 
Several Measures Affect- 
ing Motorists 


Width of Tires Permissible and 
Right of Way Considered 


HOENIX, Ariz., Feb. 2—Several impor- 
tant measures affecting motor vehicle 
owners and governing traffic on the high- 
ways of Arizona are now pending in the 
third state legislature. Two measures have 
already been introduced, one in each 
branch of the legislature, providing that 
all vehicles other than motor cars, bicycles 
and motorcycles shall display a white light 
on the left side. One of these measures 
provides that such lights shall be visible 
for 200 ft. from the front, left and rear. 
The bill further provides for red tail lights 
on bicycles as well as motorcycles, and 
specifies that all motor car headlights shall 
be visible for 500 ft., and the rear light for 
200 ft., with the number plainly visible at 
a distance of 50 ft. from the rear. The 
period during which lights are to be lighted 
is from half an hour after sunset to a half 
hour before sunrise. 


Another bill of interest to motorists is 
one defining the right of way at intersec- 
tions, and providing for the operation at 
all times of the right-hand rule, that is, 
the vehicle approaching from the right 
hand of the driver to have the right of 
way over the vehicle so approached. Ari- 
zona has no such provision in the state laws 
as to the rules of the road, and several 
Serious accidents have occurred recently 
from the failure of motorists to have a 
clear understanding of the right of way 
rule. 


Width of Tires 


Another bill of importance to the motor- 
ist in Arizona and especially to the tourist 
is a measure regulating the width of tires 
on all vehicles except motor vehicles. The 
bill provides that all vehicles used for 
hauling loads outside of incorporated cities 
and towns shall be equipped with wide 
tires, and fixes the width of the tires at 
from 2 to 4 in. in width. The act is to be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1919, in case it be- 
comes a law. 

Two of the bills now before the Arizona 
legislature provide for permanently 
dimmed headlights on motor cars, and one 
provides that the rays from all headlights 
shall strike the ground not more than 75 
ft. from the machine. 

It is expected that before the end of the 
session a bill will be introduced taxing 
motor cars by weight instead of by the 
present system of arriving at the license 
tax. Under the existing statute, the li- 
cense tax is based on the horsepower of 
the machine, as fixed by the N. A. C. C. 
rating. 
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Gasoline and Porterhouse Steaks 


é 5 HERE has been much agitation in some states for state laws 
designed to provide some standard of quality for motor fuels 
and bills have been introduced into the legislatures to prohibit the 
sale of a fuel as gasoline which does not come up to some specified 
requirements—usually based on the specific gravity. That there is 
little value in the gravity test of a fuel as a determination of its 
quality is conceded by all who are in touch with the facts. The 
temperatures at which its portions change from a liquid to a gas— 
that is, its vaporizing points—are more nearly a measure of its 
availability in an engine. The Bureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Mines in a conference last week in Washington made 
this plain. 
em & 
te is doubtful that any legislation designed to standardize or 
define gasoline at this time would give the results anticipated 
by its proponents. To prohibit wholesalers or retailers from sell- 
ing any fuel which tested below a certain Baume gravity would 
not assure motorists that they were getting fuel of the proper 


Buyer Dictates to Maker 


ee is just as true to state that the buyer dictates to the manu- 
facturer as to say that the boy is father of the man. The 
motor car owner does dictate to the car maker and to the ac- 
cessory maker, in fact, very frequently the car maker gets 
all of his suggestions from the buyer and the accessory maker gets 
his ideas of what new accessory he should manufacture from a 
letter written him by car owners, or tips dropped in conversation 
with car owners. 
e% F&F 
CCESSORY and car makers can each week get some good 
tips as to what accessories are useful from the Reader’s 
Clearing House pages of Motor AGE. Questions of all kinds are 
answered in these pages. They are brim full of ideas for ac- 
cessory men and quite often contain suggestions that the car 
maker can follow to advantage. 
em ® 
ERE is an example: Some months ago a car owner wrote 
Motor AGE regarding the difficulty of re-painting his car. 
He had to buy several different kinds of paint and varnish. 
Very little of some of these paints was needed, the quantity 
being so small that it was difficult to buy so small a quantity. 
A Motor AGE reader suggested the idea of some manufacturer 
marketing a special paint box, if the phrase may be used. 
The idea was to put up enough of the different kinds of paints 
and varnishes to repaint a car. Put them all up in one case 
and in about the correct quantities. One manyfacturer took the 
hint and has for some months been meeting with a good market 
in selling these re-paint boxes. It costs less than one-half as 
much to re-paint with one of these special boxes as it did when 
you had to buy the different paints in quantities. 
= ® 
HAT has happened with the paint boxes can happen with a 
dozen other accessories. The man owning the car and 
earing for it generally has better ideas of those accessories he 
needs than the so-called factory man who must perforce design 
and manufacture something new in order to make a living. 
Motor AGE welcomes all suggestions from readers. It hopes 
that the buyer will give more suggestions not only for new ac- 
-eessories but suggestions as to how existing ones could be vastly 
improved. 


volatility and proper inherent power capabilities, but it would re- 
duce the salable supply and thus increase the price. 


Re ® 


i the volatility were made the basis of the standard, it would 
assure a proper fuel, but would have to allow very wide limits. 
Otherwise, refiners, wholesalers and retailers would be forced to 
ask a much higher price. 


em ® 


OU can compare the crude oil with a steer. If the butcher 

was prohibited from selling as meat anything but the porter- 
house, our meat would come very high, because the porterhouse 
would have to pay for the waste of all the other usable meat on 
the animal. If garagemen and filling stations could sell only the 
high-grade gasoline, their customers would have to help pay for 
all of the other usable fuel in the crude, much of which at present 
is used in increasing the quantity of the gasoline, though, to an 
extent, decreasing the quality. 


Speedway Autocrats 


ONGRESSMAN Clifford Ireland of Peoria, Ill., who also is 
& a member of the Contest Board of the American Automo- 
bile Association, uttered some harsh yet pertinent words at the 
speedway dinner at the Chicago Automobile Club last week. 
Congressman Ireland has been a member of the Contest Board 
for several years. He has been at nearly all of the speedway 
meets and knows the in’s and out’s of speedway racing. He 
hit the nail straight on the head when he said that speedway 
managements are largely responsible for the troubles that have 
followed speedway racing. There is, according to him, only 
one speedway that is well managed and that one is located in 
Indianapolis. 

Zn ® 

HE Contest Board of the A. A. A. sends one of its repre- 
- sentatives, very frequently one of its members, to speed- 
way races. This member arrives a week before a big race. He 
finds something wrong, every safety precaution has not been 
looked into and he recommends it being done. The speedway 
objects, talks about its terrific investment and points to all that 
it has done. As a result too often the board representative 
gives in. If he holds out it may mean cancelling the sanction. 
That means calling the races off. That means that a million- 
dollar investment is being killed. As a result the work is 
slighted and something left undone that should have been done. 

Zn ® 

HE members of the A. A. A. Contest Board need to stiffen 
| their backs a little in 1917, or if they cannot do that, then 
they had better stay at home and send someone who can. A 
Contest Board representative goes to a speedway race as an 
official and not as a spectator to wear a badge and parade on the 
track. There are still many people who have not yet grown 
old enough to distinguish between wearing a badge and being 
a real official. A stiffer hand is needed by the Contest Board 
for this year. The new rules give the drivers better protection 
in the matter of prize money, but better protection is needed 
with regard to race details. The Contest Board representative 
should visit each track at least one month before the day of the 
race. If any repairs or changes have to be made they should 
be made at that time. If the race has to be called off that is the 
time to do it and not the day before the race. 
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ManySalesConsummated 


Chicago Show Brings a Big 
Wholesale Demand for 
Motor Cars 


Country Districts to Be Big Factors 
in Year's Business 


HICAGO, Feb. 3—One gets the impres- 
C; sion after talking with many of the 
exhibitors at the Chicago show that since 
everyone, or most everyone, says this has 
been the biggest and best show ever held in 
Chicago that it must be true. On every 
hand one hears that business has been 
good, far better than was expected. For 
some it was the wholesale sales and for 
some retail, while many found both the 
wholesale and retail sales all that was ex- 
pected and more. 

Chicago has been a hotbed of dealers and 
distributors from every part of the country 
during the last week. Also there have 
been thousands of interested buyers, al- 
though the geographical location of the 
western metropolis and the territory it 
serves is such that retail sales in winter 
eannot be expected to come up to those of 
the warmer months. In this is found the 
reason for better wholesale sales of cars 
at the show this week. People from the 
rural communities have gotten record 
prices for their farm produce, hogs, cat- 
tle, etc., and country banks’ deposits have 
swelled to proportions not known before 
for many years. Hence, the farming com- 
munity becomes a potential force in the 
buying of cars. However, the farmer is 
not ready to buy his car just yet; he is 
waiting for spring. He came to the Chi- 
cago show to see what the season had to 
offer. More often than not he found his 
local dealer here, too, and the local dealer, 
having his finger on the pulse of the con- 
sumer, naturally has looked to his require- 
ments of the coming year and this has 
augered well for the distributor. 

Business Better Than New York 

While not every exhibitor agrees on the 
point, the majority vouch for the fact that 
the business done at the Chicago show is 
greater as a whole than that done at the 
New York show. Not infrequently the 
writer was told that it seemed from the 
prospects gleaned at this year’s show that 
it would more likely be a question of get- 
ting cars fast enough, rather than getting 
orders. Some sales of cars at wholesale 
were made contingent upon the ability of 
the factory to produce sufficient quantity 
to take care of retail orders. 

Another thing which demonstrated itself 
at the show is that the interest is more 
and more for the higher-priced cars. Then, 
again, the varied colors exemplified in body 
and upholstery this year as never before 
has struck the chord of desire for a dis- 
tinective car, one that is not just like the 
other fellow’s machine, and the diversity 
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of color schemes that marks this year’s 
production of cars is a factor in selling 
and a larger one than most people will be- 
lieve. With cars it is very much like peo- 
ple; we can not make ourselves like every- 
one, nor can we make ourselves like every 
car. It takes all kinds of people to make 
a world and it takes all kinds of cars to 
satisfy a fastidious public. We have be- 
come so used to somber colors in motor 
cars that we have developed a very con- 
servative estimate of what color a car 
shall be. To some the new colors did not 
appeal, but to just as many others it did, 
and it sold cars, too. 

The biting cold of Chicago’s 10-below- 
zero weather did not have any appreciable 
effect on the attendance at the show. While 
it is admitted that the attendance figures 
did not quite come up to last year, it is 
felt that there was a much larger percent- 
age of real car buyers this year than last. 
There was seldom a time when it was easy 
to get around a car in any exhibit this year. 
People seemed to become transfixed when 
they got to the rail that protected a stripped 
ehassis or a cutaway engine. The writer 
watched one interested crowd around a 
certain display and for fifteen minutes 
those at the rail did not move. Of course, 
some were just curious, but there were 
many who appeared to be real buyers. 

Dealers, distributors and factory men 
met at the banquet board all through the 
week, and this applied to almost every car 
make. At these banquets were dealers 
from every part of the country here to 
see the newest in car offerings for 1917. 





BIGGEST TRACTOR SHOW PROMISED 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 6—The annual 
tractor show which will be held in this city 
the week of Feb. 12 to 17, promises to be 
the biggest of the kind ever held. It will 
be held in a large tent as last year and 
large show space has been provided. 

A feature of the week will be the part 
the Society of Automotive Engineers plans 
to take. Wednesday will be S. A. E. day at 
the tractor show and in the evening will be 
held a tractor supper at Hotel Baltimore. 
It is planned to have Governor Capper as 
speaker and to have President Dunham of 
the S. A. E. talk on standardization work. 
Kansas City is recognized as the largest 
tractor show of the season and is to the 
tractor industry what the New York and 
Chicago shows are to the motor car trade. 





FARMERS STUDY TRACTORS 

Madison, Wis., Feb. 5—The college of 
agriculture, University of Wisconsin, is 
conducting the second annual Wisconsin 
gas engine and tractor school for the farm- 
ers of the state, during the week of Feb. 
5 to 10. The school is in charge of F. M. 
White, head of the department of agricul- 
tural engineering and the equipment in- 
cludes more than twenty types of gas en- 
gines.and six makes of widely used farm 
tractors, together with the facilities at 
hand in the machine shops of the agricul- 
tural engineering department. 
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The 400 Visit Salon 


Buyers of High-Priced Cars 
Bring Success to Second 
Venture 


Quarters at Congress Re-Leased for 
Next Year 


HICAGO, Feb. 3—Good business was 
done at the second motor car salon 
held in the Elizabethan room of the Con- 
gress hotel all of last week. Compared 
with last year the show had an increase 
in attendance of 500 per cent, and ap- 
proximately 12,000 people attended during 
the week. The dollar admission was in- 
tended to keep the crowds out, the show 
working on the assumption that it is bet- 
ter to have a few real buyers who want a 
chance to see the show than a mob of those 
who cannot purchase a high-priced car. 

With this object in view the manage- 
ment had distributed engraved invitations 
among the exhibitors and they in turn had 
carefully distributed them among their . 
prospects. The result was that many peo- 
ple were in attendance representing Chi- 
cago’s 400 who never go into a salesroom 
along Michigan avenue, and could not be 
gotten into the Coliseum. It is because of 
this peculiar situation that the salon show 
is certain to be a good success. 

So satisfied was the management with 
the last two shows that contract was made 
and deposit placed for the Elizabethan 
room for 1918. It is hoped by that time 
to have increased the available space. 
Practically all of the space has already 
been contracted for, which is similar to 
New York where the 1918 salon in the 
Hotel Astor practically all has been taken. 

There was good business with all ex- 
hibitors and while sales were few inquiries 
were good. Louis Disbrow, showing his 
new racing car, stated to-night that he 
has contracted for over 170 cars whole- 
sale through dealers and made seven indi- 
vidual sales. C. P. Kimball & Co., local 


_ body builder, reported more inquiries for 


custom-made bodies than a year ago. The 
White Co., which has been in the salon in 
New York and Chicago for the last two 
years, has made more individual sales at 
the salon than at the big show. Locomo-- 
bile entered the New York and Chicago 
salons this year for the first time and was 
well pleased. The new Fageol was well 
received and several individual sales made. 





RICH TOOL BANQUET 

Chicago, Feb. 2—One of the most elab- 
orate of the dinners and entertainments in 
connection with the Chicago show, was the 
banquet of the Rich Tool Co., last night at 
the Hotel La Salle. A feature was the 
presentation to each of the sixty guests 
with a silver belt buckle carrying each 
guests’ initials in monogram. 
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Motor Age Mirror 


of Dealers 


at the 


Chicago Show 


AST week saw a gathering of dealers and distrib- 
9 tors in Chicago such as the Windy City seldom 
has seen before at show time or any other time. These 
dealers and distributors together with factory officials 
and representatives had get-together meetings, some ot 
them daily and others with less frequency, these get- 
together events being usually at the banquet tables. After 
the propensities for food had been appeased, business 
for the coming year was discussed and factory men told 
dealers and distributors how they might get more busi- 
ness in 1917. One has only to glance through the pages 
that follow to understand the spirit which brought out 


such large attendance at these banquets. It is safe to 


say that more men affiliated with the motor car industry 
gathered at the various banquet tables in Chicago last 
week than ever before. We do not want to conjecture 
what.the food they consumed represented in dollars and 
cents, especially in the present day of the high cost of 
living. There was a time when the motor car was a lux- 
ury, but now that it has changed over into the necessity 
column, competition has become more keen and meetings 
of the character pictured on this and the pages that fol- 
low are the natural result of competition. The experi- 
ence of one helps the other and it was at these banquets 
that the problems that have confronted the motor car 


dealer of the last vear were discussed and solution found. 





Dealers’ annual banquet given by the Studebaker Corp. of America at the Congress hotel, Chicago, Feb. 1, 1917 
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Chalmers dealers lunched at the Congress hotel, Feb. 1, these being for the most part connected with the distribution of 
Chalmers cars in the territory controlled from Chicago. There were some from other states, however 
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Dealers, distributors, officials and factory men of the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., were guests of the parent 
ages. company at a banquet given at the Congress hotel, Jan. 31 
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and guests banqueted at the Hotel La Salle, Feb. 1. Each guest was presented with a motoring 
cap and ate in true Quaker fashion 


t 


Dealers and distributors of the Hupmobile were given a luncheon at the Congress hotel, Feb. 1. These were mostly the men 
handling the Chicago territory 
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Dealers, distributors and quests of the Nash Motors Co. assembled at the banquet held in the Hotel Sherman, Jan. 31 


Dealers and distributors of the Cole eight in the Chicago territory had a luncheon at the Congress hotel, Jan. 31 
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The fifteenth annual banquet of the branch managers’ assistants of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., held at the 
Congress hotel Jan. 27, the opening night of the show : 
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About 300 dealers, salesmen and factory officials were present at the banquet of the Mitchell dealers in the Gold Room of 
the Congress hotel, Jan. 31 
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Velie dealers had a luncheon.at the Hotel Sherman, Jan. 31. A-miniature. Velie graced a table all.its own 
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Liberty dealers held at the Auditorium hotel, Feb. 1, 
held a place of honor at one of the tables 


Auditorium: hotel, Jan. 29 


Many Texans came to the show in a special train and a banquet was given them at the Hotel La Salle, Jan. 29 
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Comfort Makes the Car Go 


From the Woman’s Viewpoint 



































HE maker recognizes the woman as a 
factor in the production of his car. 
He heeds the complaints of the woman mo- 
torist and tries to make driving as easy 
for her as possible. If she prefers variety 
—which she does, evidently—he provides 
opportunity for choosing in options’ of 
eolor, of upholstery and equipment. If 
she complains of the cold in the winter— 
which she does, naturally — he provides 
heating facilities. If she still finds driv- 
ing hard in spite of the starting systems— 
which she does, usually—he provides for 
changes in the mechanism of his car. 


Many Body Designs 


The Willys-Overland Co. line of cars con- 
tains twenty body designs. The Crow- 
Elkart Motor Co. offers ten different color 
options and three upholstery options. The 
Premier, McFarlan, Pullman and Owen 
Magnetic have done away with gear shift- 
ing. Many makers give the buyer oppor- 
tunity to have the special job body to suit 
individual preferences. The interior of the 
tonneau has become smoother and more 
sightly in cars in general. Deep-ply carpet 
lies smoothly under foot. Additional seats 
fold into small recesses, leaving no trace 
behind them. Thought is given to detail. 





“My, what a long 
body that car has!” 


Many buyers do not look under the hood 
any longer. The conditions are opposite 
to those of former days. The criterion of 
a car used to be: Can it run? And if so, 
how far and how long? The mechanics 
of the car have been improved to such an 
extent that the ordinary buyer more likely 
than not considers the maker’s name suffi- 
cient. So the buyer looks at the car body, 
and since it is the woman who more 
quickly discovers the lack or presence of 
comfort in the car body, it is from her 
that many of the comfort details have 
arisen. 


What Selection Considers 

The selection seems to depend on size, 
body design, seating arrangement, ease of 
riding, quietness, flexibility and power. A 
woman wants to be carried with ease, 
safety and quietness, and nothing smack- 
ing of luxury and comfort in their highest 
sense is at all out of the way. 

Dealers have turned their attention to 
body building. During show week, one 
of Chicago’s dealers, C. H. Foster, had 
what he calls Opera bodies on display at 
his showroom. The colors are hand-mixed 
in the body shop; the upholstery fabrics 
are woven to order. Old rose and gold 
fabrics are used in one job. Silk pillows 
match the upholstery. The top lining is 
of gold cloth. Hand painted rose panels, 
gold plated fittings and silk Oriental rug 
and foot pillows complete the interior. 

As for the little things—the White com- 
pany now uses a gold medallion with the 
image of St. Christophe, regarded in Eu- 
rope as the patron saint of motorists, on 
vanity cases and smoking sets in all in- 


,the inclosed car. 


closed cars. And these are some of the 
things that count with the woman, some 
of the things that attracted her atten- 
tion at the Chicago show last week. 

Suppose we go back to the show for a 
few minutes and look at it from the wom- 
an’s viewpoint. 


Some Would Unite Comforts 


‘*I come to inspect the car; not to buy 
it,’’ she said. ‘‘For I am merely looking 
and am not in the market for a ear just 
now.’’ 

As she spoke she raised her lorgnette, 
than which there is no better subduer, 
and glanced gingerly into the interior of 
She did not care much 
for it. She tried the doors to see if they 
would open. They would. She even was 
persuaded to enter therein and sit thereon. 
The result brought no audible disapproval. 
Then she wanted to know: 

Why didn’t it have the two cabinet 
compartments with locks like those the 
Packard had? 

Why, if it didn’t have these, didn’t it 
have some like those the Stutz had? 

Wasn’t it possible to build them all with 
a chest of cabinets such as that in the four- 
passenger roadster shown by the Paige 
people? 

Was it better to have the front seat in 
a different finish when the interior was 
finished so delicately? 

What was the wheelbase? 

If the wheelbase was that long, wouldn’t 
it be hard to turn the car? 


Wheelbase and Ease 


Oh, then if the long wheelbase made rid- 
ing easier, why didn’t all cars have it? 

What did he think of the victoria top 
with individual tonneau windshields such 
as the Reo had? 

If this ear wasn’t like the Packard and 
the Pierce-Arrow and the Stutz and the 
Reo, why wasn’t it? Yes, she would leave 
her address. 

She was the one who made a business of 
getting all she could out of the show, and 
she was used to asking questions and hav- 
ing her questions answered. Her successor 
was a woman who didn’t say anything. 
She merely looked and listened. She, too, 
tried the doors and sat briefly within. 
When asked if she wished attention, she 
smiled and shook her head. But she seemed 
to understand that this car was different 
from others because of its maker at least. 
She looked into the other models in the 
exhibit also. Finally she, too, went on. 
She did not have a lorgnette. 

Others there were who came and went, 
some but to inspect the car, not to buy it; 
others to make appointments for demon- 
strations, not to inspect; and others to do 
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both. Through it all the attendants at- 
tended, and smiles were considered part 
of the decorative scheme. 

The days told similar stories. Well- 
thought-out talks brought rewards some- 
times, and sometimes no apparent success 
was made. . 

But the woman who made a business of 
getting all she could out of the show didn’t 
come back or call up. She who wanted no 
attention called up the agency and gave 
her address. She had visited the exhibit 
but had not made hereself known. 

‘Will you please send one around?’’ 
she asked. 

Which goes to show you can’t always 
sometimes tell just how the show works its 
wonders. 

Roadsters Are Popular 

About half the exhibitors showed four- 
passenger roadsters. This type of roadster 
apparently has taken the lead over both 
two-passenger and three-passenger. It is 
a matter of efficiency to exaggerate the 
cloverleaf to make four ride where three 
rode before; so the makers cannot be 
doubted in their wisdom of making this 
change. The exaggerated cloverleaf, how- 
ever, too often has not enough leg room 
even for the smaller of the species, and for 
this reason is not as comfortable as it 
might be. Also, the two-passenger seat in 
the exaggerated cloverleaf is apt to be dis- 
couraging of that fourth passenger, crowd- 
ing somewhat when the fourth is present. 

The four-passenger has the advantage of 
being particularly suited to the woman 
driver. She feels more confidence when 
driving the lower, shorter car. For this 
reason, it is a pity that the four-passenger 
cannot have all the comforts of home and 
the larger cars, as it is not chosen some- 
times for these reasons. 

Comfort Plus Looks 

The new Paige convertible four-passen- 
ger roadster deserves particular attention 
because it combines so many qualities of 
comfort with those of looks and use. The 
rear seats are emphatic with comfort. A 
cabinet arrangement in the back of the 
front seats can be locked to hold countless 
accessories of the passengers. There is 
plenty of leg room. The job has the at- 
traction of novelty. The only objection 
many women would be likely to find to it 
would be the nature of the top—a canopy 
such as is associated with less desirable 
vehicles—and this top, as it happens, is an 
important item in the roadster. 

Another tendency apparent at the show 
—a tendency that may keep the roadster 
from becoming as popular with the women 
in its clientele as it might be—is that 
of making the roadster too much like the 
racer. The racer has a place all its own, 
and the roadster should have a place all 
‘ts own. When the seats of the roadster 
are reduced almost to floor level it loses 
its place somewhat by taking part of that 
of the racer. No woman can drive a road- 
ter in which the foot brakes are on a level 
with the seats and do it comfortably. 
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“For goodness’ sake, George, get out of the way so I can see 
what the car looks like!” 


In the first place, a woman’s shoes are 
easily scuffed, and anybody knows they 
are scuffed enough when driving the tour- 
ing car or sedan. But if the foot is in a 
practically vertical position when operat- 
ing the car, there is more scuffing. True, 
there are heel protectors that can be worn 
to guard against this defect. But who 
wants to put on armor if it can be avoided? 

‘‘T ean sit on the floor at home,’’ one 
woman said. 


New Gearshifts Mean Much 


The new gearshifts are a godsend to the 
woman driver. First it was cranking that 
prevented so many women from driving. 
Then it was gearshifting. Now that several 
exhibitors have set the pace, this last 
also may be done away with. Perhaps 
some other general difficulty in driving 
will become the topic, but it is not apt to 
be so large a topic as that of cranking and 
vearshifting. 

The Owen Magnetic, McFarlan, Pullman 
and Premier had their own reasons for the 
attention they drew. In them is one of the 
possessions of the electric which have 
brought to that vehicle the preference of 
many. Given a self-starting car with the 
press-the-button ease of changing gears and 
the demountable rim with its attendant 
long-handled jack, little tax on _ the 
strength of the woman driver is levied. 


How They Are Done 


Premier, Pullman and MecFarlan gear 
shifts are operated by push buttons within 
easy reach of the driver’s fingers. The 
Owen Magnetic has a lever which is moved 
according to a charted steering wheel to 
produce the desired effect. All three have 
ease of operation as their main argument. 

However, the usual means of changing 
gears have been improved much over those 
of several years ago. Drivers comment on 
the added case as compared to former days, 
and yet the occasional woman driver in 
what might be called the pioneer days ob- 
jected only to the difficulty of cranking. 

‘‘T’d rather shift gears than eat,’’ is 
one extravagant remark heard at the show. 


Observation leaves one with some doubt 
as to whether the woman really does pre- 
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fer the closed car to the open car, as she 
is supposed to do. Without doubt the 
closed car has brought that ease and lux- 
ury that were impossible in the open car 
with its wind-blown locks, heavy wraps 
and general disheveling. Taken as a whole, 
the open car was more in prominence at the 
show than the closed car. This was due 
to a large extent to the possession by the 
1917 open car of many features for long 
exclusively those of a closed car. 

The woman finds the deep-ply carpet, 
the neatly plaited upholstery, the color in 
the open car as well as in the closed ear. 
A hassock rests on the floor of the tonneau. 
Pockets give space for storing small be- 
longings. The tonneau windshield protects 
her from the full strength of the elements. 
Curtains on occasion transform the open 
ear into a very comfortable closed ‘car. 


Color Takes Fancy Often 


The color attracted many last week. 
Strange to say, it was not always the most 
intense color. The dull finish, battleship 
gray of several models on display had the 
preference among feminine visitors. 

Greens were prominent, as were yellows. 
Blue and red also were present. These col- 
ors are in stock jobs as well as in specially 
built exhibition jobs. And no matter how 
bright the color is, it is always kinder than 
the old red plush of the first de luxe cars. 
The woman well remembers the red plush, 
for, like the railway coach on a hot summer 
day, its memory was practically indelible. 
Many a woman motorist of not so many 
years ago arrived at a party on a rainy 
night to find that a chance leak in the 
none too tight top and sides had left. by 
way of the red stain route. 

This, however, was only one of several 

(Continued to page 41) 
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Hi Sibley’s Pen Interprets Chicago Show Features 
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Vacuum Feeds at Law 


Stewart-Warner Company Sues 
Two Concerns on Tank 
Patents 


Heco and Sparton Systems Are 
Under Fire 


HICAGO, Feb. 3—The Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corp. yesterday filed suit 
in the United States District Court of Chi- 
cago against the Sparks-Withington Co., 
Jackson, Mass., and another against the 
Heinze Electric Co., Lowell, Mass., claim- 
ing violation of patents covering the vacu- 
um-gravity system of gasoline feed to the 
earburetor. When the Stewart-Warner Co. 
first produced the vacuum tank, it secured 
the Webb Jay patent covering it and has 
grouped other patents around it. 

The two systems against which the suits 
are directed are the Sparton and the Heco, 
which were presented to the public for the 
first time at the New York show, and these 
suits represent one of the quickest legal 
actions that the motoring industry has wit- 
nessed. Stewart-Warner interests hold 
that any fuel feed system claiming to oper- 
ate on the vacuum principle is an infringe- 
ment of patents it controls and will be 
prosecuted. 





KANSAS CAMPAIGNS FOR ROADS 


Topeka, Kan., Feb. 5—J. Frank Smith, 
president of the Kansas Good Roads Asso- 
ciation, has shown that the association has 
a very carefully prepared campaign out- 
lined for improving the roads of Kansas. 
He recently announced the plan worked out 
for Douglas county, in which Lawrence, 
the home of the state university, is situ- 
ated, and also the plan for Shawnee coun- 
ty, holding Topeka, the capital. These 
plans hold up an alluring picture of the 
vast commercial gain and social advan- 
tages of a complete road system, and show 
how easy it would be to get it. The asso- 
ciation is working first for suitable laws, 
and is also arousing the necessary en- 
thusiasm in advance, for taking advantage 
of the state laws when enacted. It is nota- 
ble that the interests of the rural districts 
in the counties are considered quite as 
much in the announcements, as the de- 
sires of the cities. 





PENNSY MOTOR LAW AMENDED 


Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 2—Amendments to 
the general motor vehicle act of 1913 in 
this state will be limited to one addition 
for car owners this year; every operator 
will take an examination and must have a 
driver’s license. 

No longer will cities make or inforce 
their own regulations or boroughs enact 
their own ordinances concerning the speed 
and conduct of cars on their streets. The 
highway department, which has brought 
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these amendments before the legislature 
now in session, proposes to wipe out all 
existing community legislation on the sub- 
ject and to impose a uniform set of regu- 
lations. — | 

By the new law the dealer’s fees are in- 
creased from 10 to $15; the power of head- 
lights fixed, and light is forbidden to rise 
above 42 in. from the surface on which 
vehicle stands, the horn-blow sign provi- 
sion is eliminated, and exceeding of 24 
m.p.h. is to be prima facie evidence of reck- 
lessness. 

No license will be valid under the new 
law until the driver’s signature and photo- 
graph is attached. 

One effect of the amendment will be the 
elimination of pull now exerted so effec- 
tively in behalf of owners who happened 
to be arrested. The new amendments pro- 
vide that all information for offenses com- 
mitted by car owners or users shall be 
brought under the act of assembly, and not 
before a magistrate or justice of the peace. 
They make a violation a misdemeanor, 
whereas in a great many cases at present 
drivers are merely called to answer to a 
charge of breach of police regulations or 
of a city ordinance. 





DELAWARE PLANS EXTENSIVE 

Wilmington, Del., Feb. 2—The prom- 
ised offers to straighten out some kinks 
in the Delaware motor law—which has the 
backing of former Governor Charles R. 
Miller, whose term expired two weeks ago, 
and the Delaware Automobile Association 
—took definite shape this week, when there 
were introduced in the Legislature ten 
bills all looking toward that end. Briefly 
their provisions are as follows: 

Requiring every motor vehicle to be pro- 
vided with good brake and horn, bell or 


other signal device; requiring all opera- 


tors, except drivers of ambulances and fire 
department vehicles, to have state licenses; 
limiting fines, where a plea of guilty of 
violation of the motor law is entered, to 
$1, and to $3, where conviction is secured, 
also providing that all fines shall go into 
the county road fund; protecting from 
penalty drivers or owners who inadver- 
tently fail to have their license certifi- 
cates with them, provided proof is offered 
at the trial that one was possessed at the 
time; protecting from penalty owners 
from whose cars license tags have dropped 
or been taken without their knowledge; 
increasing the penalty for driving off mo- 
tor vehicles up to a minimum of $100 
with a maximum of $300, with imprison- 
ment up to two years, in the discretion of 
the court; exempting from taxation as per- 
sonal property any licensed motor vehicle; 
requiring the use of mirrors, so as to see 
traffic following; requiring all vehicles 
other than motor vehicles to carry one 
white light at night, visible ahead and in 
the rear; prohibiting the use of dealer’s 
tags on jitneys and taxicabs; prohibiting 
any municipality passing or inforcing any 
law in conflict with the State motor law. 
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Preparedness Is Theme 


- Chamber of Commerce of United 


States Talks National 
Defence 


Learns of Plans of Motor Car 


Factories 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3—The crisis 
W arising from the granting of the Ger- 
man ambassador’s passports has put added 
emphasis on the address on ‘‘ National De- 
fense’’ made by Howard F. Coffin of the 
Naval Consulting Board at the fifth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which closed here yes- 
terday. Mr. Coffin submitted figures about 
the military unpreparedness of the country 
which he asked should neither be recorded 
nor published. 


A good deal of time was given to sub- 
jects pertaining to the war and its rela- 
tion to trade. The importance of prepara- 
tion to meet the fierce competition that will 
follow the war was stressed in no less a de- 
gree than the importance of preparation 
for probable hostilities. Closer co-operation 
between government bureaus, business men 
and trade associations in both domestic 
and foreign trade was urged. 


One of the most important committee re- 
ports was that which considered the mar- 
velous increase in efficiency of European 
nations brought out by war conditions. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield spoke 
on ‘‘Business Conditions,’’ pointing out 
the necessity for export trade as well as 
domestic business. The essentials of for- 
eign trade development, as expressed by 
the delegate of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris, were said to comprise 
a bargaining tariff, facilitation of banking 
arrangements and education of represen- 
tatives among other things. An address 
on ‘‘Education for Foreign Trade’’ was 
delivered by Wallace D. Simmons, presi- 
dent of the Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis. Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, first 
president of the Chamber, spoke on ‘‘In- 
dustrial Relations.’’ 





CAMPBELL LEAVES STUTZ OFFICE 


Indianapolis, Feb. 5—Henry F. Campbell 
has resigned as secretary and treasurer of 
the Stutz Motor Car Co., to devote his time 
to other interests. Campbell was one of 
the original founders of the Stutz company 
and retains a stock interest. William P. 
Thompson, who has been sales manager, 
succeeds him. 





KENTUCKY S. O. DOUBLES CAPITAL 

Louisville, Ky., Feb. 3—Stockholders of 
the Standard Oil Go. voted at their annual 
meeting this week to increase the capital 
stock of the corporation from $3,000,000 
to $6,000,000. | 
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rphan Car Parts Makers 


The Following Is a List of 241 


Cars Which Are No Longer Pro- 
duced by the Original Manufac- 


turers. 


Name and Address of the 


Concerns Which Furnish Parts 


A 


CAR COMPANY AND ADDRESS 


ABBOTT—Consolidated Car Co., Detroit; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit ; 

— Gorey & Co., New York; Abbott-Detroit Parts Corp., New 
ACME—Puritan Mach. Co., Detroit. 

AEROCAR—Auto Parts Co., Chicago; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

ALCO—International Motor Co., New York : Puritan Mach. Co., Detroit ; 
American Locomotive Co., Providence, R. I.; Alco Service Co., Phil- 
adelphia ; Rand & Chandler, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ALDEN-SAMPSON—Standard Motor Parts Co., New Castle, Ind. 

ALLEN-KINGSTON—New Departure Co., Bristol, Conn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

ALPENA—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

AMERICAN—Levene Motor Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American Motor 
Parts Co., Indianapolis; V. A. Longaker Co., Indianapolis ; Puritan 
Mach. Co., Detroit ; Burt Motor Car Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

AMERICAN MORS—St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis. 

AMERICAN TRUCK—Auto Parts Co., ‘Chicago. 

AMPLEX—Gillette Motors Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

ANCHOR—Anchor Buggy Co., Cincinnati. 

ANHUT—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit: Auto Parts Co., Chicago. 

ARDSLEY—Ardsley Motor Car Co., Yonkers, is me 

ARGO—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

ATLANTIC—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. : 

ATLAS—<Auto Parts & Repair Co., Springfield, Mass.; Puritan Machine 
Co., Detroit; Jos. C. Gorey, ‘New York City. 

AUTOCAR—aAutocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. 


B 


ee ee Mfrs. Supply Co., Watertown, N. Y.; Puritan 
Machine Co., Detroit. 

BADGER—Schuitz & Harder, Columbus, Wis.; Puritan Machine Co., 
etroit. 

BARNES—Auto Parts Mfg. Co., Detroit; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

BENHAM—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

BERGDOLL—Louis J. Bergdoll "Co., Philadelphia ; Levene Motor Co., 
Philadelphia ; Jos. C. rey, New York City 

BERKSHIRE—BE. B. Belcher, Cambridge, omg Berkshire Motor Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. ; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

BERLIET— American Locomotive Co., Providence, a ae 

BESSEMER—Robt. Cutting Co., Chicag 

— CROW Biack Mfg. Co., Chicago ; Sew Motor Car Co., Elkhart, 
n 


a gt a Machine Co., Detroit. 

BORLAND—Puritan Machine Co. mt Detroit. 

BRIGGS. DETROITER—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

BRINTELL—Puritan Machine Co., ee 

BROWNIKAR—Hinsdale Electrical 8S. Co.. Hinsdale, Ill. 

BROC ELECTRIC—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

BRODESSER—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

BRUSH—Standard Motor Parts Co., Newcastle, Ind.; Puritan Machine 
Co., Detroit ; Davidson Repairshop, 227 West 64th St., New York, 


N. ¥. 
BUFFALO ELECTRIC—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 


C 


CALIFORNIA—California Auto Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Puritan Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit. 

CAMERON—Cameron Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

CARHARTT—<Auto Parts Co., Chicago ; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

CARNATION—Carnation Motor Car Co., Detroit ; Auto Parts "Co., Chi- 
cago; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit ; K. C. Auto Parts Co., "1827 
McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

CARTERCAR—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

CARTHAGE—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

* CAVAC—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

CENTURY—Puritan Machine Co., 422 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 

CHADWICK—Chadwick Eng. Works, Pottstown, Pa 

CHIEF—dAuto Parts Mfg. Co., Detroit ; Chief Motor Co., Detroit. 

CINO—Haberer & Co., incinnati. 

CINCO—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

CLARK—Clark Motor Car Co., Shelbyville, Ind.; Meteor Motor Car Co., 
Piqua, Ohio; Clark Auto 'Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Puritan Machine Co., 
Detroit: American Motors Parts Co., Indianapolis. 

CLARK- -CARTER—Cutting Motor Car Co., Jackson, Mich.; L. tS Erbes, 
Waterloo, Jows : Puritan Machine Co., Detroit ; Robt. . Cutting 
Co., 2635 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

CLEVELAND—Western Motor Car Co, Cleveland, Ohio ; Garford Motor 
Truck Co., Lima, Ohio. 

COATES- GOSHEN—Coates-Goshen Auto Co., Goshen, N. Y.; Miller Car 
Co., Goshen, N. Y. 

COLBY—A. O. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. 

COLBURN—Colburn Automobile 'Co., Denver, Colo. ; ‘terre & Stal- 
naker, Denver, Colo. ; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit 

COLLEY—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. \ 





CAR COMPANY AND ADDRESS 
COLUMBIA—Columbia Auto Repair Co., Hartford, Conn.; Standard 
Motor Parts Co., Newcastle, Ind. 
COLUMBUS ELECTRIC—New Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
CONNERSVILLE—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
CONTINENTAL—Puritan Machine Co., ’ Detroit. 
CORBIN—Corbin Motor Vehicle Co., New Britain, Conn. 
CORBITT—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
CORREJA—J. C. Gorey & Co., New York. 
war Te eS Motor Parts Co., Newcastle, Ind.; Puritan Ma- 
8) etro 
COURIER- CLERMONT—Standard Motor Parts Co., Newcastle, Ind. 
CRAIG-TOLEDO—A. W. Colter, Toledo; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
CRESCENT—Northway Auto Parts & Sales Co., Cincinnati; Puritan 
Machine Co., Detroit. 
CRICKET—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
CROW—Black Mfg. Co., Chicago; Crow M. C. Co., Elkhart, Ind.; Puri- 
tan Machine Co., Detroit. 
CROXTON—Auto Parts Co., Chicago ; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
CROXTON-KEETON—K. C. Auto Parts Co., 1827 McGee St., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
CUTTING— Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; Harris Bros. Co., Chicago. 


D 


DART—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

DAYTON—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

DEAL—aAuto Parts Co., Chicago. 

DEARBORNE- DETROIT—Hawn Motor Car Co. 

DE LUXE—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

DE MOT—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

DE TAMBLE—American Motors Parts Co., Indianapolis; Puritan Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit; De Tamble Motors. Co., Anderson, Ind. 

DRAGON—Philadelphia Machine Works, Philadelphia. 

DUER—Chicago Coach & Carriage. Co., Chicago. 

DUROCAR—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 


E 


een Motor Car Co., Milwaukee; Frank Toepfer’s Sons, 

wa 

EDW ARDS—Edwards Motor Car Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; Puritan 
Machine Co., Detroit. 

ELECTRIC VEHICLE—Maxwell Briscoe Motor Co., L. I. City, N. Y. 

ELK—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

ELMORE—aAuto Parts Co., Chiéago ; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; 
Standard Motor Parts Co., New Castle, Ind. 

EVERTT—Holt-Chandler, Long Island City, N. Y. 

hie ig eg Motor Sales, Newcastle, Ind.; Puritan Machine 

0., Detro 

EWING—Jos. C. Gorey, New York; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit ; 

L. E. Ewing, Leader Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


F 


F. A. L.—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; Auto Parts Co., Chicago; 
K. C. Motor Parts Co., 1827 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

FINDLEY—L. E. Ewing, Cleveland. 

FIRESTONE COLUMBUS—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; New Colum- 
bus Buggy Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

FLANDERS—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit ; Studebaker Corp., Detroit. 

FULLER—Jackson Automobile Co., Jackson, Mich. 


G 


GAETH—Gaeth Motor Car Co., Cleveland. 
GARFORD—Elyria Belting & Machinery Co., Elyria, Ohio; Garford 
Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio; —e Machine Co., Detroit. 
J. G.—Puritan Machine Co., Detr 
GRABOWSEY_ Puritan Machine Co., Detroit : Jos. C. Gorey, New York 


City. 
me, Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio; Puritan Machine Co., 


GLEASON—Bauer Mch. Wks. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
GREAT SMITH—Bauer Mch. Wks. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Smith Au- 
tomobile Co., Topeka, Kan. 
eee WESTERN—Great Western Auto Co., Peru, Ind. 
ROUT—A. F. Kirkpatrick, Orange, Mass. ; Puritan Machine Co., 
Detroit. 
H 


HALLADAY—A. O. Barley, Streator, Ill.; A. O. Smith Co., Milwaukee ; 
W. J. Burt Motor Car Co., Los ptt By 
HART-KRAFT—Quincy Gaatas 'Co., Chambersburg, Pa.; Petrie & Mor- 
anthall, Greencastle, Pa. 
HAVERS—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; Jos. C. Gorey, New York. 
HENDERSON—Henderson Motor Car Co., Detroit ; Kato Parts Co., 
Chicago; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
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CAR COMPANY AND ADDRESS 

a ae O. Smith Co., Milwaukee; Jos. C. Gorey, New York; Puri- 
tan Machine Co., Detroit ; Muskegon Auto Co., fuskegon, Mich. 

HERRESHOFF—American Motor Parts Co., Indianapolis ; Puritan Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit ; Levene Motor Co., Philadelphia ; Jos. C. Gorey, 
New York. 

HEWITT—International Motor Co., New York. 

HOLSMAN—Mercury Mfg. Co., Chica ago. 

HOUPT—New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


I 


IMPERIAL—Imperial Automobile Co., Detroit. 
INDIANA—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 


J 


JENKINS—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
JEWELL—Croxton Motor Car Co., Washington, Pa. 
JOHNSON ; i i 





K 


KEETON—Keeton Motor Car Co., Detroit; Puritan Machine Co., De- 
troit: Car-Nation Motor Car Co., Detroit. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD-—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
KELSEY—Auto Parts & Repair Co., Boston; Kelsey Motor Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
KLINE—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
KNOX—Alco Service Co., Peary Pa. 
* Elkhart Motor Car Co., Elkhart, Ind.; Keith Brothers, Elk- 
art, 


In 
KRALL—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
KRIT—Krit Motor Car Co., Detroit : Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; 
Auto Parts Co., Chicago : Motor Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L 


LANSDEN—Lansden Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LEWIS—American Motor Parts Co., Indianapolis. 

LEXON—Puritan Machine Co., Det troit 

LIBERTY—Belmont Auto Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

LION—American Motors Parts Co., "Indianapolis : Auto Parts Co., Chi- 
cago; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit ; K. C. Auto Parts Co., 1827 
McGee St., Kansas City, Mo.: Lion Motor Parts Co., Philadelphia, 


LITTLE SIX—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

LOGAN—Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio; Gramm Motor Truck 
Co., Lima, Ohio. 

LOZIER—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; Philadelphia Machine Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. P. C.—American Motors Parts Co., Indianapolis; Auto Parts Co., 
Chicago. 

M 


McINTYRE—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

cenae ay = amatees Service Co. he Nashville, Tenn. ; Puritan Machine 
‘Oo etroit 

MARION—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; Auto Parts Co., Chicago; 
American Motors Parts Co., Indianapolis; Marion Auto Service 
Co., New York City; K. C. Auto Parts Co., 1827 McGee St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Stutz Motor Car Co., 2450 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

MARRON—Puritan Machine CB Detroit. 

MARQUETTE—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

MARVEL—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

MASON—Mason Motor Car Co., Detroit : Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

MATHER—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

MATHESON—Matheson Auto Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

MAXWELL (Old)—Standard Motor Parts Co., Newcastle, Ind.: Puri- 
tan Machine Co., Detroit; Auto Gear and Parts Co., Chicago. 

MAYTAG-MASON—Mason Motor Car Co., Detroit; Puritan Machine 


Co., Detroit. 

MERCHANT—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

METEOR—Meteor Motor Car Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

MICHIGAN i . J ‘ 
Detroit; Philadelphia Machine Works, Philadelphia: Dauch Mfg. 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio; Jos. C.. Gorey 354 W. 50th St., “a York 
City - K. C. Auto Parts Co., 1827 McGee Kansas City, M 

MIDDLEBY.—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit ; Goldberg, 1420'S Sth 
St., Philadelphia; A. J. Levengood, 153 ae ‘4th St., Reading, "Pa. 

MIDLAND—Levene Motor Co., Philadelphia ; Puritan Machine Co., De- 
troit: Auto Parts Co., Chicago ; K. C. Auto Parts Co., 1827 McGee 
St., Kansas City, Mo. : Midland Motor Co., 2200 Diamond St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MIER—Mier Carriage & eueRy Co., ae, Ind. 

MILLER—Puritan Machine Co Det troit 

MILWAUKEE—Harris Bros. Co., Chicago. 

MONARCH—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

MORA—Jos. C. Gorey, New York; Philadelphia Machine Works, Phila- 


delphia. 
MOYER—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 


N 


NANCE—Jos. C. Gorey, New York. 

NORTHERN—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

NORTH WESTERN—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

NYBERG—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; Levene Motor Co., Philadel- 
phia; V. A. Longaker, Indianapolis. 


O 


OHIO—Northway Auto Parts & Sales Co., Cincinnati; A. O. Smith Co., 
Milwaukee; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

OLIVER—Oliver Motor Truck Co., Detroit; Puritan Machine Co., De- 
troit. 

OMAHA—A. O. Smith Co., Milwaukee; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

ORIENT—Metz Co., Waltham, Mass. 


OTTO-MOBILE—Holly Motor Co., Mt. Holly, N 
OVERHOLT O. Smith Co., Milwaukee. 
OWEN—-Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 


Pp 


PACKERS—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

PALMER-SINGE gp ors gah Motor Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; Puritan 
Machine Co., Detroit: A. O. Smith Co., Milwaukee ; Drenco Machine 
Co., Broadway & 50th St., New York City 

ARRY—Motor Car Mtg. Co., Indianapolis ; Pathfinder Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 























, New York City. 
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CAR COMPANY AND ADDRESS 

PEABODY—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

PENN—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit ; Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., Levene 
Motor Co., Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Puritan Machine Co. Detroit; Central Auto Sup- 
ply Co., Philadelphia; Dougherty, 1845 N. 19th St., Philadelphia. 

PERU—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

PETREL—Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee 

ee ae Machine ag ‘Detroit ; Pierce Motor Co., 

acine 

PIONEER—Pioneer Car Mfg. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

PITTSBURGH—Chester Engineering Co., Chester, Pa. 

POPE-HARTFORD—Hartford Motor Car Co., Hartford, Conn.; Walker 

Barkman Mfg. Co.,:Hartford, Conn. ; Puritan Machine 'Co., De- 

troit; Boulevard Motor Co., Cambridge, Mass.; J. Rosenfeld, 521 
6th h St t., South, Boston. 

POPE- TOLEDO—Auto Salvage Parts Co., Chicago. 

POPE-TRIBUNE—Pope-Hartford Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

POSS—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

PRATT-ELKHART—BElkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

PUNGS-FINCH—Pungs-Finch Auto & Gas Engine Co., Detroit. 


Q 


QUEEN—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 


R 


RANDOLPH—Randolph Motor Truck Co., Flint, Mich. ; De Kalb Wagon 
Co., De Kalb, Il. 


RAINIBR— Puritan Machine Co., Detroit; Garford Motor Truck Co., 


RAPID—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

RAYFIELD—Holmes Garage, Danville, Ill. 

R. C. H.—R. C. H. Corp., Detroit : . C. Gorey, New York; W. J. Burt 
Motor Car Co., Los "Ang eles, Cal. : Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

READING—H. Goldberg, 1420 S. 8th’ St., Reading, Pa. 

REED—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

RELIABLE- DAYTON—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

RELIANCE—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

REPUBLIC—-Republic Motor Car Co., Youngstown, ‘Ohio. 

RICKETTS—Ricketts Auto Works, Detroit. 

RIDER-LEWIS—Levene Motor Co., Philadelphia ; Puritan Machine Co., 
Detroit; V. A. Longaker, Indianapolis : Auto Parts Mfg. Co., 


Detroit. 
ROYAL TOURIST—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 


S 


SAMPSON—Standard Motor Parts Co., Newcastle, Ind.; Puritan Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit. : 

SANDUSKY—Dauch Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

SCHACHT—General Auto Repairs Co., Cincinnati; Puritan Machine 
Co., Detroit. 

SELDEN—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

G. V.—Drenco Mach. Co., Broadway & 50th St., New York City; 

N. J. Machinery Co., Newark, N. J. 

SIBLEY—Sibley Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

SOMMER—Sommer Motor Co., Detroit. 

SOUTHERN—Southern Auto & Equipment Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Puritan 
Machine Co., Detroit. 

SPAULDING—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

wre aa Machine Co., Detroit; Green Engineering Co., 

SPRINGFIELD—R. Hass Elec. & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Il. 

STANDARD SIX—St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Puritan Machine 
Co., Detroit. 

STAR—Mier Carriage & Buggy Ligonier, Ind. 

STAVER—Puritan Machine Co., troit. 

STERLING—Keith Brothers, tikbart. Ind. 

STEVENS-DURYEA—Walk Hill Garage, 726 Walk Hill St., Mattapan, 


Mass. 
STODDARD-DAYTON—Standard Motor Parts Co., Newcastle, Ind.; 
a Machine Co., Detroit; Dayton Auto Repair Co., New York 


ty. 
SUBURBAN—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
SULTAN—Jos. C. Gorey, New York City. 


T 


THOMAS—E. R. Thomas Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Puritan Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit; W. H. Jahns, 908 W. Pico St., Los ‘Angeles, Cal. ; 
dé. Rosenfeld, 521 6th St., South, Boston 

TINCHER—Chicago Coach & Carriage Cn Chicago. 

'TOURINE—Jos. Gorey, New York. 

TOURIST—W. J. “part Motor Car Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

TRAVELER—tTraveler Automobile Co., Evansville, Ind. 

TWOMBLY—Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Co., Sharon, Pa. 


V 


vee C. Erbes, Waterloo, Iowa. 
VAN DYKE—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 
VICTOR. THOMAS- DETROIT—Puritan Saciies Co., Detroit. 


WwW 


WAGENHALLS—Riverside Machinery Depot, Detroit. | 

WAHL—Harris Bros. Co., Chicago; Barley Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill; 
Puritan Machine Co., ‘Detroit. 

WALTHAM-ORIENT—Metz Co., Waltham, Mass. 

WARREN—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

W ASHINGTON—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

WAVERLEY ELECTRIC—V. A. Longaker Co., Indianapolis. 

WAYNE—Auto Parts Mfg. Co., Detroit; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

WELCH-DETROIT—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

WELCH-MARQUETTE—Oldsmobile Co. Chicago, Ill. 

WELCH-PONTIAC—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit 

WHITING—Chevrolet Motor Co. of Michigan, Ww. Kearsley St., Flint, 
Mich. ; Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 

WOODWORTH—Puritan Machine Co., Detroit. 


b 
YALE—Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Z 


ZIP—H. A. Huebotter, Davenport, Iowa. 


% 
* 
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By 
William 
K. 
Gibbs 


Dario Resto being presented with diamond set plat- 
suum fob by Richard Kennerdall, chairman of the 


contest board. 
awarded him 


‘Sasngante Feb. 1—That motor racing 
on reaching its majority should cele- 
brate the event—even though slightly be- 
lated—in the cradle of its infancy seems 
most appropriate. Chicago boulevards, 
though not the type of which the western 
metropolis offers the motorist of to-day, 
served as the course of the first motor car 
race in. America on Thanksgiving Day, 
1895, and to-night, surrounded by and in 
the presence of many men who have made 
racing what it is to-day, Dario Resta and 
Johnny Aitken, 1916 racing champion and 
runner-up respectively, were crowned with 
the laurels coincident to their achieve- 
ments in the realm of speed, the occasion 
being the banquet tendered in their honor 
by the American Automobile Association 
at the Chicago Automobile Club. 


Notable Gathering 


Never before in the history of the sport 
have so many men who have been respon- 
sible for its development gathered at the 
banquet table with the prime thought in 
their minds that of racing and its future 
development and betterment. 

The big three of 1916 racing was nar- 
rowed to two by the absence of Eddie 
Rickenbacher who now is ‘‘somewhere in 
Europe’’ to get some foreign speed crea- 
tions for this year’s racing season. The 
1916 champion, Dario Resta, Italio-Briton, 
who may add American to his already hy- 
phenated nationality, and Johnny Aitken, 
truly an American and the driver who 


At Resta’s right is the Bosch trophy 


made Resta work harder than any other 
last year to defend his laurels, took their 
shares of the $10,000 cash hung up by Good- 
rich and the $3,500 offer by Bosch with the 
same sangfroid with which any driver be- 
comes inured after having rolled up 
thousands of dollars in prize money for 
flirting with death for a few short hours. 
Dario left the banquet room richer by $5,- 
000 from Goodrich, $2,000 from Bosch to- 
gether with the Bosch trophy, and a dia- 
mond-set platinum fob of which the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association was the donor. 
Aitken was presented with two checks— 
one for $3,000 and one for $1,000, while 
Baron Rick’s $2,000 winnings from the 
Goodrich prize and $500 from Bosch, were 
delivered to Richard Kennerdall, chairman 
of the Contest Board of the American Au- 
tomobile Association, to be sent to Rick’s 
mother at Columbus, Ohio. 


The prizes were awarded without re- 
strictions as to equipment used, either by 
Bosch or Goodrich, and the Bosch Magneto 
Co. announced a similar purse and cup to 
go to the winner of the championship of 
1917 under the same conditions. 


Resta expressed the sentiment of every- 
one present, when at the close of his ex- 
pression of appreciation for the prizes 
given him he lauded the drivers, mechanics 
and others connected with racing in this 
country by saying they were the most loval 
men he ever had met in his racing career. 
It was evident that a race driver does not 
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Resta and Aitken Honored 
Guests at Banquet 


Goodrich and Bosch Prize Awards 

for 1916 Championship Made at 

A. A. A. Dinner on Eve of Rac- 
ing’s Majority 


have to be a champion to be popular, for 
every driver present, and there were many 
of them, came in for a share of the acclaim 
and applause of everyone present. 

Several announcements were made, prom- 
inent among them being that the Hudson 
company will have five cars on the speed- 
ways this year with Arthur Hill, former 
manager for Resta, as team manager. 
Ralph Mulford will be the star driver for 
the team, Billy Chandler will be in charge 
of the mechanical end and Ira Vail also 
will drive. The other two drivers have 
not been decided upon. 


Speedway Announcements 

James Allison announced that Indianap- 
olis will go back to the five-century race 
this year. The management of the Indi- 
anapolis speedway considers taking the 
Memorial Day race to Cincinnati unless 
hotel managers in Indianapolis unanimous- 
ly agree upon a program of normal hotel 
rates for race meet days. Two of the 
largest hotels in Indianapolis have agreed 
but others have not and unless they all 
do it is likely Indianapolis will lose its 
Decoration Day classic this spring. 

Eddie Rickenbacher sent a letter to 
Chairman Kennerdall expressing his con- 
gratulations to Resta and Aitken and in 
this also told what he thought should be 
done to better racing in general. The 
letter was read by Clifford Ireland, who 
acted as toastmaster of the evening. Eddie 
urged that more precaution be taken for 
the safety of both drivers and spectators, 
that only drivers of whom the speedway 
managements were certain would start be 
advertised as starters and that some pro- 
vision be made to care for drivers and me- 
chanics injured in races and who have no 
means to care for themselves. 

Clifford Ireland gave his personal version 
of some angles of race management, al- 
though he said his remarks were not to be 
construed as coming from the contest board 


3i0n 

al- 
» be 
yard 
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as a whole. He called attention to there 
having been fifteen men killed on the 
tracks and speedways last year. 

‘*Only one speedway in my opinion is 
properly constructed,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Per- 
haps it is because the contest board is not 
properly represented that accidents occur. 
I believe most of the speedways try to live 
up to the rules, although some try to avoid 
the safety-first idea. If a representative 
of the contest board lives up to the board’s 
instructions he goes up against a stone wall 
—he either jeopardizes the speedway in- 
vestment by calling the race off or he is 
lax in his duties.’’ 

James Allison, head of the Indianapolis 
speedway, declared that the Indianapolis 
course was believed safe when it was built 
and that much money has been spent in 
making it more safe each year. He said 
that the difference in the speed of present- 
day racing cars as compared with that of a 
few years ago had caused the management 
to decide upon building of a safety apron 
and wall on the back stretch of the Indi- 
anapolis course before next year. 


He advocated a committee made up of 
some representatiye of the contest board, 
of the race drivers and of the speedway 
management, whose duty it would be to 
visit the track thirty days prior to the 
date of the race and point out any means 
thought necessary for making the track 
more safe. This would give the speedway 
management time to make the changes and 
unless the changes were made as specified 
the sanction should be withdrawn. He 
did not favor withdrawing sanction unless 
the speedways were given sufficient time 
to make necessary changes. 


Just before the close of the meeting a 
silent toast was drunk to the ‘‘absent fif- 
teen,’’ in other words those whose lives 
were snuffed out in racing in 1916. 

Moving pictures of the processes in- 
volved in making Silvertown cord tires 
were shown and incorporated in the films 
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were scenes from Santa Monica and Chi- 
cago speedway. 





K. C. RACE DECORATION DAY 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2—The Kansas 
City Speedway and Exposition Associa- 
tion at a meeting this week, decided to 
arrange a race meet for Decoration day. 
The grandstand at the speedway was de- 
stroyed by fire last fall, but the speedway 
itself is in fair shape. Fully 90 per cent 
of the spectators at last year’s meet came 
in motor cars, and the grandstand to be 
erected this year will be high enough to 
provide for the cars in front. The asso- 
ciation has held several meetings with a 
newly organized committee on fall festiv- 
ities in Kansas City, with the purpose of 
providing a three-day meet in the fall. 
Negotiations are now in progress, though 
no definite announcement can yet be made. 
It has been felt that a race meet would 
be a good feature of the festivities. 





MO. HIGHWAY COMMISSION LIKELY 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5—There is every 
evidence that the Missouri Legislature, 
now in session, is going to pass a bill that 
will create a highway commission and in 
this way meet the demands of the Federal 
Government for participation in the good 
roads fund. The management of this bill 
is entrusted to Harry B. Hawes, who be- 
came a candidate for the Legislature for 
this purpose. Mr. Hawes is a lawyer of 
high standing and high fees and was once 
known as the Democratic ‘‘boss of St. 
Louis.’’ The road measure is a favorite 
and is being strongly supported by all the 
motor organizations and a state-wide good 
roads organization which has among its 
paying members all of the civic and busi- 
ness organizations. 





CONTINENTAL HIGH MARK 
Muskegon, Mich., Feb. 5—A record for 
the production of engines was made by the 
Continental Motors plant Jan. 31 when 
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360 finished engines were turned out. This 
number was forty-six more than any pre- 
vious day’s record. During January the 
company put out 6536 engines, or an av- 
erage of 272% daily for twenty-four work- 
ing days. This is 980 more than ever 
turned out by the local plant in a single 
month. In December the. record was 5556. 





SPEEDWAY FOR SALT LAKE 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Feb. 3—The Salt 
Lake Speedway Association has been 
formed to build a 2-mile board speedway 
here. H. R. Welch is secretary of the as- 
sociation. Application has been made for 
racing dates. The speedway is expected 
to be finished by July 1. 





A. A. A. RACING DIRECTORY 

New York, Feb. 3—The Contest Board 
of the American Automobile Association 
is publishing a directory of all racing 
events to date. This directory is on the 
press now and will be out around March 1. 
It is complete in every detail, covering the 
results of all trials, reliability contests, 
road and track events, and hillclimbs. It 
also includes all the Glidden tours and a 
complete summary of the 1916 speedway 
championship events. The new official 
standing records recognized by the A. A. A. 
contest board are also included. 





STEPHENS MAKES CHANGES 

Freeport, Ill., Feb. 5—The Stephens Mo- 
tor Branch of the Moline Plow Co. has 
made several changes in the organization 
in Freeport. H. C. Dunning has been ap- 
pointed assistant to General Manager H. 
J. Leonard and will take charge of his new 
post Feb. 15. J. E. Corbielle, formerly 
with an eastern company, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent to succeed R. A. 
Stickney, resigned to take service with 
an eastern concern. William Stewart has 
been appointed sales manager in charge of 
the southern Wisconsin and northern IIli- 
nois territory. 





Banquet in honor of Dario Resta, 1916 racing champion, and Johnny Aitken, runner-up, given by the American Automobile Association at 
the Chicago Automobile Club, Chicago, Feb. 1_ 
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Pilots for New Fiats 
Choice Not Definitely Made, but 


Former Drivers May 
Come 


Scales and Fagnano Tooled Them 


in Grand Prix 


URIN, Italy, Jan. 15—As announced 
recently in Motor AGE it is more than 
probable that two Fiat cars will face the 
starter in the next 300-mile race on the 
Indianapolis speedway. The Fiat directors 
and engineers have maintained their in- 
terest in racing, and would have sent cars 
to America in 1915 and 1916 had circum- 
stances permitted. Drivers for the two 
racing machines have not been officially 
appointed, but indications are that Jack E. 
Seales and Antonio Fagnano will be se- 
lected to handle the Italian mounts. These 
men have been connected with Fiat for 
years and drove for them in the last Euro- 
pean road race—the French Grand Prix 
of 1914. Fagnano is one of the old school 
of race drivers who has had considerable 
American experience as mechanician to 
Lancia and Nazzaro. He has in addition 
taken part in nearly all the big European 
races either as driver or mechanician. Jack 
Seales has never visited America. While 
employed in the test and experimental de- 
partment of the Fiat factory he drove in 
a number of the smaller European speed 
contests, but the French Grand Prix of 
1914 was his first start in a classic event. 


Joseph 8. Josephs was in Turin this 
week, and in conversation with the Motor 
AGE representative, confirmed the trans- 
fer of the American company to the par- 
ent factory. He stated, however, that he 
personally had retained his holdings. Mr. 
Josephs declared there was no possibility 
of the 300-hp. Fiat being sent to America 
for exhibition purposes. He considered 
this car; which is now lying at the Fiat 
factory, too fast for any of the American 
tracks, and further it is the property of 
a Russian prince and cannot be sold. 

The Italian directors of the Fiat inti- 
mated that both engineering and business 
policies of the American concern will be 
directed from Turin. It is known that the 
American factory will pay considerable at- 
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Jack E. Scales, who is expectcd to 
drive an Italian Fiat at Indianapolis this 
year 


tention to aeroplane engines, for the par- 
ent concern is one of the largest and most 
successful producers of aircraft engines in 
Europe. 
new European models produced as the re- 
sult of war experience, will be put on the 
market or not. 


The largest European motor car factory 
before the war, the Fiat establishments 
have been enormously increased since the 
outbreak of hostilities. At the present 
time 17,000 work people are employed and 
the daily output is seventy-five trucks and 
ears, in addition to other material. On 
two occasions the capital has been in- 
creased, until it now stands at 29,750,000 
lira—roughly $5,900,000. At the recent 
annual meeting it was stated contracts 
had been received from the Russian gov- 
ernment to the value of $40,000,000, the 
goods to be delivered during the present 
year. Quite independently of the present 
buildings a new four-story factory is now 
in course of construction having a length of 
1093 yards and a width of 437 yards. A 
chassis test track is being built on the 
roof. It was stated at the annual meet- 
ing that this factory alone would produce 
more than 20,000 complete cars a year, and 
that the new and up-to-date plant would 
put the firm in a position successfully to 
meet all foreign competition. In Italian 
motor circles it is rumored that Fiat imme- 
diately at the close of the war will put on 
the market a complete car selling at $800 
or less. 
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Antonio Fagnano and the Fiat he will drive in this country this season 


It was not stated whether the 
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No Change in Standard 


Bearings Company Creditors 


Are Asked to Take 60 
Per Cent 


Reorganization Plans Fail to Come 
to Maturity 


EW YORK, Feb. 3—No reorganization 
N will be made of the Standard Roller 
Bearing Co., and the creditors of the com- 
pany have been asked to settle for 60 
per cent of the face value of their claims. 
The reason for the failure of the reorgani- 
zation plan is that it was not possible to 
acquire satisfactory title to certain patent 
licenses held by the old company. 

The reorganization committee has se- 
cured a proposal to buy all the property 
at a judicial sale and to pay therefor an 
amount equivalent to 60 per cent of the 
face value of all the claims against the 
company, exclusive of interest, as such 
claims may be audited and allowed by the 
United States district court. 

The conditions attending this sale are 
that 90 per cent of the creditors agree to 
it, that the sale be assented to by the stock- 
holders’ committee and the stock they rep- 
resent, that the property be actually trans- 
ferred by Feb. 27, 1917, and that the 
amount of the claims do not exceed l,- 
450,000. 

The creditors will receive payment in 
cash minus their pro rata share of the ex- 
penses, disbursements and compensation of 
the reorganization committee, which shall 
not exceed 2 per cent of the claims. 

The committee which has notified the 
creditors of the company of this move con- 
sists of Joseph Wayne, Jr., chairman, Har- 
old Stanley, James P. Lee, Herbert Du Puy, 
Charles T. Taylor. Franklin J. Griesbeck 
is secretary of the creditors’ committee, 
and the counsel is the firm of Nicoll, Ana- 
ble, Lindsay & Fuller. 





100 PER CENT STOCK DIVIDEND 

Clintonville, Wis., Feb. 3—The Four- 
Wheel-Drive Automobile Co., Clintonville, 
Wis., at its annual meeting this week, au- 
thorized a cash dividend of 15 per cent 
and a stock dividend of 100 per cent on a 
capital stock of $500,000, which will in- 
crease the capitalization to $1,000,000. The 
distribution is approximately equal to that 
made at the annual meeting of 1916, when 
a stock dividend of 100 per cent and a cash 
dividend of 30 per cent on a capitalization 
of $250,000 was authorized. The company 


has more than doubled its factory facilities 


during the past year and still is engaged in 
making extensions. The report of Presi- 
dent William A. Olen stated that if no 
more orders were accepted after Jan. l, 
1917, the factory would be fully occupied 
for more than six months’ time. 
the officers were re-elected. 
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Knowing Volume of Traffic Necessary to 
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By James T. Sullivan 


Construct Highways for Service 


Ba states may get a better conception 
of traffic conditions, a traffic census 
might well be taken at intervals so that 


- each may know all phases such as compar- 


ative increases and be governed by the in- 
formation thus obtained in laying out and 
constructing thir highways to the end that 
they are built for endurance. Only by tak- 
ing a census over a period of weeks or a 
month can fairly accurate figures be ob- 
tained. The checking should be thorough 
for in that way only can basic figures be 
gained that will be indicative of general 
conditions. 

The Bay State is the only commonwealth, 
so far as known, that makes a traffic census 
every 3 years. The 1915 figures give com- 
parative changes since 1909. 

For example, the figures show that in 
August, 1909, 58 per cent of the vehicles 
on the road were horse-drawn, and 42 per 
cent, or a minority, were motor propelled. 
Six years later the horse-drawn vehicles 
in August were 17 per cent and the motor 
ears 83. In the 3 years from 1909 to 1912 
motor cars jumped to 67 per cent and horse- 
drawn vehicles dropped to 33 per cent. 

In October, 1909, the horse-drawn ve- 
hicles equaled 65 per cent of the whole and 
the motor vehicles, 35 per cent, yet in Oc- 
tober, 1915, 82 per cent was motor cars 
and 18 per cent horse-drawn vehicles. 

Plan Adopted in 1909 


The traffic census plan was adopted by 
the Massachusetts highway commission in 
1909 to get an estimate of what sort of 
traffic was passing over the Massachusetts 
highways. In that way it was proposed 
to prepare a campaign of construction 
based on the figures secured. The state 
was divided into zones. In 1909 there 
were five zones covering the trunk high- 
ways. In 1912 there were four, and in 
1915 the divisions were practically the 
same as in 1912. 

Division 1, with forty-six stations, took 
in the Berkshire section from the New 
York state line eastward to the Connecti- 
cut river in the vicinity of Springfield and 
Northampton, south to the Connecticut 
line, then along toward Worcester. Divi- 
3ion 2 embraced the northern section along 
the Mohawk trail route paralleling the Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire lines, and east 
as far as the Fitchburg-Worcester route, 
with eighteen stations. Division 3 
stretched in a horizontal line eastward 
from about Worcester to Boston, and com- 
prised all the routes thereabouts and north 
a'ong the north shore from Boston leading 
tc New Hampshire, with seventy-two sta- 
tions. Division 4 took in all the routes 
scuth of the line and the south shore and 


Bay State Takes Census Every Three 


Years and Bases Its Construction Program 


Rhode Island-Connecticut connections with 
fifty-six stations In these divisions every 
trunk highway was thoroughly covered. 

In 1909 there were 237 stations; in 1912 
the number was reduced to 155, and in 
1915 the stations totaled 192. Boston and 
its environs were included in a separate di- 
vision where statistics were tabulated by 
the Metropolitan and Boston park officials 
at eleven other stations in 1912 and 1915, 
so that there were approximately 200 sta- 
tions taking a count in 1915. 


The commission insisted upon accuracy, 
and so it had a number of the same moni- 
tors taking a count at about the same place 
each time. . One count was taken in August 
to represent the heaviest touring month. 
The other count was taken in October, rep- 
resenting supposed normal traffic. Each 
observer tabulated on a card the various 
vehicles passing him in either direction. 
The observers served for 7 days each time, 
or a total of 14 days each year. Their 
hours were from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m., or a 
total of 14 hrs. daily. The count began on 
a Sunday morning and ended on a Saturday 
night. Therefore the results were admir- 
able for comparative details. 

Beginning with August, 1909, reports 
show that in 7 days there were 37,591 
horse-drawn vehicles counted, while the 
motor vehicles reached 27,309. In other 
words there were 10,282 more horse-drawn 
vehicles. There was not much difference 
between the light and heavy vehicles, for 
the former had 19,622 and the latter 17,969. 
Of the motor cars there were 5922 run- 
abouts and 21,387 touring cars, and there 
were not enough motor trucks to bother 
about counting them in. 


In October that same year the traffic was 
supposed to be normal. It showed there 
were 11,966 fewer vehicles on the road 
than 2 months previous. In other words 
the totals dropped from 64,900 to 62,932. 
Of this drop the motor cars showed the 
greater figure for there were but 18,509, 
or 8800 less, while the horse-drawn ve- 
hicles totaled 34,423, or a drop of only 
3168. Of the horse-drawn vehicles the 
heavier, or those with two or more horses, 
went ahead of the single horse teams in 
October, 1909. In August there were 1653 
more single horse-drawn vehicles than 
heavier ones, while in October there were 
1511 two or more horse-drawn than single 
ones, or an approximate gain of 3161. In 


percentages, the horse-drawn with 65, was 
far above the motor cars with 35. In other 
words the horse-drawn vehicles gained 7 
per cent in the October totals while the 
motor cars lost that amount. 

While these figures were well worth 
while, their value was greatly increased 
when the highway commission made its 
count again, this time in 1912. With the 
experience of the first census it was pos- 
sible to decrease the number of stations 
and amalgamate the districts into four in- 
stead of five without losing any of the 
benefit. 


Many Changes Noted 


In August, 1912, census takers went out 
on the roads for another 7 days, and when 
the cards were all turned in they showed 
some surprising changes. For example, 
the number of horse-drawn vehicles was 
cut nearly in half. From 37,591 in 1909 
the figures dropped to 19,809, a decrease of 
17,782 less. The single horse vehicles 
showed the bigger drop with 10,302 to 
7480 for the heavier vehicles. 

Motor vehicles, on the other hand, made 
a big jump turning the scales against the 
horse-drawn vehicles. The motors showed 
a gain of 13,082, or a total of 40,391 ve- 
hicles on the roads out of 60,200. In other 
words the motor percentage was 67 and 
the horse-drawn 33. Figures show there 
were 20,582 more motor cars than horse- 
drawn vehicles, or more than two to one. 

October, 1912, gave the tabulators an- 
other seven days’ tour of duty, and again 
the figures compiled showed interesting 
comparisons. There were 49,924 vehicles 
counted or 10,276 less than in August. It 
showed a total of 29,204 motor vehicles, 
or 11,187 less than in August. Of the 
horse-drawn there were 20,720, or a gain of 
911 more than in August. The final fig- 


-ures showed that there were but 8464 


more motor cars than horse-drawn vehicles 
in October, when in August the motors 
were 20,582 more; this bringing down the 
motor percentage increase from summer, 
of motors 67, horses 33, to motors 59, horses 
41 in fall. In the fall the two or more 


horse-drawn, or heavier vehicles, increased 
from 10,489 to 12,168, a gain of 1679, while 
the single horse vehicles dropped down 768. 
In 1909 there were not enough comniercial 
vehicles to tabulate. In August, 1909, there 
were 1764 counted and in October there 
were 1836, a gain of 72. 
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Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the thirtieth installment of a weekly series of articles began in MoTOR AGE 


issue of June 29, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all of 


the electrical féatures of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Electrical 
Equipment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the Class Journal Co., Chicago, in a size 
to fit the pocket conveniently. It is expected that the book will be published about April 1. 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 
The fundamentals of electrical circuits of the motor car were explained through their analogy to water systems and the 


relations of current pressure and resistance brought out. This was followed by an explanation of series and multiple circuits, 


and how electricity is made to do work in lighting, starting, signalling, etc. Calculating the ‘capacity of a battery for start- 


ing and lighting and the cost of charging storage batteries and determining the torque a starting motor must develop were 


explained. Action of primary batteries and dry cells was taken up, and the best methods of connections. 


A separate 


section was devoted to the makeup and action of lead and Edison storage batteries, and another to the care of lead batteries 


in service and best methods of charging them. Magnets and electro-magnetism then were considered and the principles of gen- 


erators and motors explained. A section on generator output was followed by one on the purpose and operation of the cutout. 


The section on Electric Motors began in the issue of Dec. 14. 


Part XXX—Electric Motors—Reducing Armature Reaction 


RMATURE reaction interferes with the satisfactory opera- 

tion of the motor, and it always is desirable to reduce it to a 
minimum where possible. There are several methods of bringing 
about a reduction in armature reaction, some of the more im- 
portant ones being: 

(a) By constructing the machine with a relatively long air gap; 

(b) By slotting the pole cores parallel to the axis of the arma- 
ture core; 

(c) By properly shaping the pole pieces. 

(a) Increasing the length of the air gap increases the reluctance 
of the magnetic circuit, and more ampere-turns are required to pro- 
duce the necessary magnetic flux than would be required with a 
shorter air gap. The effect of the cross ampere-turns on the arma- 
ture in distorting the magnetic field is not so great when many 
ampere-turns per pole are required, as it is with fewer ampere-turns 
per pole. As a result, the position of the neutral plane of the ma- 
chine remains more nearly constant. 








Fig. 182—Chamfered pole shoes reduces 
the shifting of the magnetic flua@ 


Fig. 183—Eccentric pole shoes also in- 
crease the reluctance at the pole tips 


(b) Cutting slots in the pole cores parallel to the axis of the 
armature core introduces a larger reluctance in the path on which 
the cross-magnetizng ampere-turns act but does not introduce any- 
thing like as great a reluctance in the main magnetic circuit of the 
machine. 


(c) The shifting of the magnetic flux across the pole shoes of 
the machine can be reduced readily by shaping the pole faces so 
that the parts of the air gap where the magnetic flux tends to be- 
come most dense will have the greater reluctance. Thus the pole 
tips may be chamfered, as in Fig. 182, or the bore of the pole faces 
may be made eccentric with respect to the armature, as in Fig. 183. 
Additional reluctance at the pole tips may be provided by using a 
long thin tip or, in the case of laminated poles, by using a stamping 
of the form shown in Fig. 184, in which case the laminations are 
built up to the required thickness in such a manner that the pro- 
jecting tips are on alternate sides. This construction may be used 
for the pole pieces alone and then bolted to a solid pole core. 


Fig. 184—The projecting tips of lam- 
inated poles are on alternate sides 
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Members of the highway commission 
were anxious to have additional figures, 
but they decided to wait three years again, 
so in 1915 elaborate preparations were 
made for the third census. This was more 
interesting, for the stations were nearer 
the places where they were held in 1912. 
In August the tabulators went out to get 
their data. When they finished they turned 
in cards showing that in seven days there 
were counted 120,112 vehicles. That was 
59,800 more than in August, 1912, or with- 
in a few of making it just twice as many 
vehicles. 

Fewer Single-Horse Vehicles 

The single-horse vehicles showed a loss 
of 1189, dropping from 9320 to 8131. The 
heavy horse-drawn vehicles showed a gain 
of 2297. The total gain for the horses 
was just 1108. Motor vehicles made a 
great sweep, for the figures showed that 
out of the 120,112 vehicles 99,195 were 
motor cars. The gain over August, 1912, 
was 58,804, or within 1496 of being as high 
as all the vehicles of all kinds tabulated 
that year. It swept the percentages for 
motors away up to 83, while it lowered 
the horse-drawn vehicles accordingly down 
to seventeen. Thus for the three different 
census returns it shows for August, the 
following percentages: 

190 1912 1915 
67 3 


Mater: WORRIES... ..cccscccce 42 + -- 
Horse-drawn .......-e-e20--. 58 33 17 


Next we come to October, 1915. There 
were tabulated 113,970 vehicles, or 6142 
less than in August. While the motor ve- 
hicles showed a decrease of 6124, the horse- 
drawn drop was but 178. Of the total ve- 
hicles the motor vehicles were 93,231, and 
the horse-drawn, 20,739. This made the 
percentage figures for October read motor 
vehicles 82, horse-drawn 18, or a gain of 
1 per cent for the latter. In other figures 
there were 72,492 more motor vehicles 
than horse-drawn on the road in October. 
Going back to October, 1909, it is interest- 
ing to note that there were 15,914 more 
horse-drawn vehicles than motors, while in 
1912 the motor vehicles had not only 
caught up, but showed a lead of 8475. To 
make further comparisons it shows that 
from 1909 to 1912 there was a steady drop 
in horse-drawn vehicles, the totals being 
nearly cut in two, but that in the next 
three years, while the motor cars were 
jumping rapidly, the horse-drawn vehicles 
were about stationary. Thus we see the 
figures hovering about 20,000 from 1912 
to 1915. The change between October, 
1912; and the same month in 1915 is only 
a difference of 19 horse-drawn vehicles, 
an-¢inerease of that number being re- 
ported. There is a difference of less than 
200 between August, and October, 1915, 
in horse-drawn vehicles The percentages 
for the three years for October each year 
is as follows: 


1909 1912 1915 
Motor vehicles............. 35 59 2 
PT TT eT Te 65 41 18 


It is interesting also to note the gain 
in the trucks in the last six years. From 
no tabulation in October, 1909, it showed 
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1836 in October, 1912, and 6850 in Octo- 
ber, 1915. In exact figures there is a gain 
in three years of 5014. ' 

The classification of the motor vehicles 
makes a study worth while also. In August, 
1909, there were 5922 runabouts to 21,387 
touring cars, the bigger machines out- 
numbering the smaller by 15,465. In Oc- 
tober that year there were 14,514 touring 
cars and 3995 runabouts, the former being 
10,519 more. Three years later in August 
there were 25,517 more touring cars than 
runabouts, the figures being 32,072 to 
6555. In October, with 22,285 touring cars 
and 5083 runabouts the former were 17,- 
202 more. In 1915 there were 76,053 
touring cars and 15,472 runabouts tabu- 
lated in August, or 60,581 more of the 
heavier vehicles. In October there were 
70,361 of the larger cars and 16,020 of the 
smaller, or 54,341 more touring ears. 

In the park system the horse-drawn ve- 
hicles have been steadily decreasing while 
the motor vehicles have increased largely 
as the figures tabulated show. Those fig- 
ures give a good indication of the motor- 
ing in and about Boston, for the parks 
lead out so that the census takers were 
able to get figures within a radius of about 
eight miles outside Boston, and from that 
edge right into the city proper. 


The highway commission in making its 


findings upon the census figures outlined 
some of its conclusions as follows: ‘‘The 
tabulations were made to show the aver- 
age number of vehicles of each class pass- 
ing a given point per day, the total num- 
ber of both kinds, ete. When these fig- 
ures were obtained the percentage of each 
class of vehicle using the particular road 
was computed as well. 

‘*After these averages were computed 
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for each of the 238 stations in 1909, and 
for the 156 stations in 1912, and the 193 
stations in 1915, the total average num- 
ber of vehicles at all various stations was 
added, the number ascertained, and from 
this was obtained the average number of 
vehicles passing each day at all points 
where the count was made, as well as the 
average number of each class and kind, 
and the percentage that each class bore 
to the average total number. 

In Massachusetts the traffic using the 
roads is constantly increasing, but it is 
changing much more rapidly than it is 
increasing. This is conclusively shown 
by the tabulation below. 

The figures mentioned represent a thor- 
ough study for fourteen days of four- 
teen hours each day, and they show that 
in 1909 the average number of vehicles on 
the highway was 247. In 1912 it had 
reached 351, and in 1915 the number 
jumped to 606 daily at each station on an 
average. Naturally the number passing 
each station varied from 125 a day, or 
twenty on a road out in the country to 
3000 on a main highway near Boston. 

The most important feature, however, 
is not the total increase so much as in the 
change in the class of vehicles using the 
highways. Motor vehicles, which had in- 
creased in numbers 131 per cent from 1909 
to 1912, or from 96 to 222 a day, again in- 
ereased 129 per cent from 1912 to 1915, or 
from 222 to 500 daily On the other hand, 
the number of teams using the road de- 
creased on an average 14 per cent, from 
151 a day in 1909 to 129 daily in 1912, and 
again decreased 18 per cent from 129 in 
1912 to 106 daily in 1915. 

Meanwhile the net increase in travel 
on the roads was 72 per cent in the last 
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1915 census 
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three years. The total number of vehicles 
using the state highways increased 145 
per cent in six years, from an average of 
247 vehicles a day in 1909 to an average 
of 606 daily in 1915. The change in the 
traffic is even more astonishing. The av- 
erage number of horse-drawn vehicles was 
151 daily in 1909, and there were only 
ninety-six motor vehicles a day. Yet in 
1915, six years later, there were 106 horse- 
drawn vehicles a day as compared with 500 
motor vehicles. The horse-drawn vehicles 
decreased 30 per cent while the motor 
vehicles increased 420 per cent in that 
time. The decrease in the horse-drawn 
vehicles was 35 per cent in the light single- 
horse vehicle; 28 per cent in the two-horse 
light vehicle; 11 per cent in the single- 
horse, heavy, and 12 per cent in the heavy 
two or more horse. In these six years the 
average number of light horse-drawn ve- 
hicles using the road decreased from sev- 
enty-six a day in 1909 to thirty-nine in 
1915, while the motor car increased from 
ninety-six to 500 in the same period 
In 1909 there were practically no motor 
trucks on the highways. In 1912, however, 
there were eleven and one-half a day on 
the average, and they constituted 3 per 
cent of the traffic. In 1915 they averaged 
thirty-eight a day or 6 per cent of the 
traffic. They just about equaled the light 
horse-drawn vehicle of which there were 
thirty-nine per day in 1915. One must 
realize that this thirty-eight per day means 
the average number at each of the 192 
stations. The number of motor trucks on 
the main roads near the large cities was, 
of course, much greater than out in the 
country.’’ 


Popular Fall Touring 


A comparison of the figures of last year 
prove conclusively that motorists lke to 
tour in the fall when the foliage is turn- 
ing, and that the mountains attract them. 
For example, in all the divisions except the 
South shore section of Massachusetts the 
October figures show an increase over the 
October figures show an increase over those 
of August. Take Division 1, which em- 
braces the Berkshires where in August 
there were 21,866 vehicles tabulated, while 
in October the number reached 23,078. Divi- 
sion 2 covers the Mohawk Trail route and 
toward the Green mountains of Vermont, 
and there is another increase from 8521 in 
August to 8863 in October. In Division 3, 
which is on the way to the White moun- 
tains from Boston, another gain shows here 
from 51,853 in August to 52,977 in Octo- 
ber. Down the South Shore there is noth- 
ing but seashore and so the drop there is 
significant from 37,872 in August, to 29,- 
52 in October. 





S. O. RAISES PRICE 1 CENT 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 3—The Standard 
Jil Co. of Kentucky, has advanced gaso- 
‘ine 1 cent a gallon. Tank wagon prices 
are now 22 cents, and garage prices, 21 
cents. 
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Show Managers Unite 
Much Value Found in Discuss- 


ing Problems and a Number 
of Changes May Result 


Decorations May Be Moved About 


Circuit to Save Expense 


HICAGO, Feb. 3—The National Asso- 
(. ciation of Automobile Show Mana- 
gers was formed in this city Tuesday by 
show managers from nearly all the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States. 

About thirty men attended a luncheon 
given by Motor World at the Congress 
hotel and made the organization perma- 
nent. An exchange of ideas will result in 
certain improvements in several of the 
remaining shows of this season and it is 
planned to hold a bigger meeting of two 
days or more next winter during the Chi- 
cago show. Meantime much data is to 
be collected and an effort made to establish 
a standard of show management. 

The officers are: President, E. E. Peake, 
secretary of the Motor Car Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Kansas City and manager of 
the Kansas City show; vice-president, Bart 
J. Ruddle, secretary of the Milwaukee Au- 
tomobile Dealers, Inc., and manager of 
Milwaukee’s shows; secretary-treasurer, 
Ray W. Sherman, Motor World, New York. 

The discussion lasted until late in the 
afternoon, and managers who have spent 
years in the business found that other old- 
timers had worked out the best plan on 
certain points. 

As to show circuits something definite 
may be done before next season. 


As to the re-use of decorations it was 
suggested that much could be accomplished 
in economy by letting decorating contracts 
to the same decorator, or that, with a week 
between certain shows, some of the same 
properties could be shipped from city to 
city, leaving an empty week for putting 
up and dismantling. 

Bart J. Ruddle, Milwaukee, told how the 
dealers of that city are arranging small 
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shows in circuits throughout the state and 
are shipping some of Milwaukee’s deco- 
rators and are sending the decorator, car- 
penter and show manager to help stage 
shows in the territory handled by Mil- 
waukee. 

Decorations cost from little up to $10,000 
and $15,000 per large show and are all dis- 
carded after the show as a general rule. 





ST. LOUIS SHOW MID FLOWERS 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 5—The local show 
committee believe that the decorative 
scheme adopted for the Overland Building, 
in which the exhibit will be held Feb. 19- 
24, is unique. : 

The first floor will be decorated with 
smilax on white trellis and show windows 
will be draped with smilax. Bay trees will 
bank ‘bare wall spaces and palms will be 
used to round out the centers. 

On the second floor bay trees will form 
the high decorations and jonquils and yel- 
low roses the color. On the third floor 
smilax on white trellis will be used again 
in combination with red roses and other 
red blooms. Tree branches, hanging from 
the top of the building pillars will form 
the high decorations on the fourth floor 
and smilax will drop from them. Spring 
flowers will supply variegated color. Smilax 
and white trellis will return on the fifth 
floor in combination with Dorothy Perkins 
roses and window boxes of spring flowers. 
Autumn branches will be used high on 
the sixth floor with wisteria dropping to 
the floor. Roses in garlands from pillar 
to pillar and spring flowers will supply a 
riot of color. 





TO MAKE TULSA FOUR 

Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 3—The Tulsa Four 
Automobile Corp. has been formed to build 
the Tulsa four. The company has opened 
offices in Muskogee, Okla. The factory and 
general offices will be in this city. Thenew . 
car has been on exhibition in this city for 
some time. The corporation is backed by 
local men. T. J. Hartman is president; 
J. O. Mitchell is vice-president; M. E. Carr 
is treasurer, and G. E. Darland, secretary 
and general manager. 





Show managers in banquet at the Congress hotel, Chicago 
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Test Lamp for Glare 
and Distance 


Possibility of Safe Illumination at 
Speed Without Glaring Shown in 
A. A. A. Trial of a New Lens 


HAT it is possible to meet the require- 

ments of non-glaring head lamp spe- 
cifications, and at the same time provide a 
light which is a good driving light for a 
distance sufficient to provide safe illumina- 
tion at speed by directing the rays of light 
through lens refraction, seems to have been 
demonstrated in the report of a test on the 
Osgood lens, by the American Automobile 
Association recently made public. 

This test which was performed early in 
the winter at the Chicago speedway was 
for the purpose of determining by actual 
measurements and observation the claims 
of the manufacturer, which are: 

1—That the lens will collect and deflect 
the rays of light from a parabolic reflector 
and project them below the level of the 
top of the lens, when the lens is perpen- 
dicular. 

2—That, inasmuch as the projected rays 
are held below the level of the lamp, there 
is no glare or blinding effect on the driver 
or pedestrian approaching from any angle, 





Measuring the height of the concentrated rays from the Osgood 
lens at a distance of 50 feet 


MOTOR AGE 


distance or posi- 
tion in front of 
the lens. 

3—That the 
lens will spread 
the concentrated 
beam of light con- 
siderably beyond 
its normal spread 
through a plain 
lens. 

4—-Because the rays are concentrated 
and deflected within certain limits the 
rays are thrown a greater distance straight 
ahead of the car. 

The test was conducted by E. A. Hill- 
man, technical representative of contest 
board of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, assisted by a representative of 
Motor AGE. In determining the claims of 
the maker this was done by actual meas- 
urements and observation on a projecting 
screen made of white sign-painter’s can- 
vas about 7 ft. high and 65 ft. long. In the 
test, headlights 
made by the C. M. 
Hall Lamp Co., 
were standard 
equipment on the 
1916 Hudson car 
used. These were 
equipped with sil- 
ver- plated para- 
bolic reflectors, 9 
in. in diameter 
whose focal radi- 
us was 114 in. The 
bulbs used were 
15-cep., 6-7 volt, 
Mazda, consuming 
2145 amps. Al- 
though the ‘Hud- 
son car was 
equipped with a 
generator only 
battery current 
was used in light- 
ing the bulb, a 6- 


volt Exide bat- 
tery being em- 
ployed. 


Six different 
tests were made, 
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Illumination of screen at a distance of 250 fect and distribu- 
tion of light on roadway by Osgood lens 


the first one to determine the point at 
which the concentrated rays first struck 
the ground. This was found to be 15 ft. 
ahead of the car. 

Then observations were made at four dif- 
ferent distances, using the screen men- 
tioned above, with the car placed on a 
concrete roadway. The night was quite 
dark so that there was practically no illu- 
mination of the screen except that from the 
headlight. The results are given in the 
table. 

Placing the Car 

In order to determine the total distance 
at which the rays were thrown the car was 
placed on a level concrete roadway and a 
distance of 1800 ft. measured in front of 
car at which point there was still a consid- 
erable strength of light as evidenced by 
the fact that a shadow was still shown on 
the roadway. To show that this shadow 
was not caused by light other than the 
lenses, the light from the lenses was in- 
tersected and the shadow disappeared. Ob- 
servation showed that the illumination 
both of the road and an area on each side 
of it was good up to 1800 ft. 

During one of the settings, the rays were 
caused to pass through a film of smoke 
which outlined the rays of light. These 
could be seen starting at the top of the 
lens and extending downward at a very 
gradual angle. 

This lens is manufactured by the Osgood 
Lens and Supply Co., Chicago, and is de- 
signed to change the direction of the ris- 
ing rays of light from a parabolic lens so 
that none should project at an angle above 
the horizontal, and at the same time to 
increase the light horizontally. To accom- 
plish this the surface of the lens is divided 
into prisms horizontally, narrow ones ¥% in. 
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in width at the top increasing to 2 in. in 
width at the bottom. In addition there are 
wide prisms on the reverse surface which 
run perpendicularly. 





WISCONSIN MAY BOOST TAX 

Oshkosh, Wis., Feb. 3—The car owner of 
Wisconsin will be the subject of much dis- 
cussion and attempted legislation before 
the legislature during the next few weeks 
or months. The main proposition thus far 
advanced is to increase the tax on the ear 
owner and salesman. 

Last year the state realized a total of 
$615,721 from 115,637 motor cars, 8958 
motorcycles and 1970 dealers, yet this fig- 
ure is not regarded as adequate. There 


also is the side of the car owner himself. 


to consider. Is he getting value received 
for his money? This applies to the high- 
ways of the state over which he and his 
family would like to drive. 

Many times contemplated trips must 
be abandoned when, upon inquiry, it is 
found that the roads to the proposed des- 
tination will not permit of a trip within 
the allotted time. Even the state itself 
admits that the highways are not up to 
standard as recently the Wisconsin high- 
way commission made the statement that 
the total remaining cost of placing the 
highways of Wisconsin in reasonably fair 
condition for maintenance would be $87,- 
000,000. 

Various methods are being suggested for 
increasing the motor vehicle tax. The tax 
commission in a recent report recommends 
that the personal property tax on motor 
vehicles be abolished and instead a license 
fee imposed on weight or horsepower. A 
thorough canvass has been made of the 
tax laws in other states with a view of 
following some certain plan or else em- 
bodying the best features of several plans 
for Wisconsin. The point is emphasized 
that the Wisconsin tax is considerably be- 
low that of other states. 

The situation, whether viewed from the 
viewpoint of the owner or the state, pre- 
sents some interesting sidelights and it is 
certain that whenever bills are proposed 
several big fights will be staged in com- 
mittee hearings as well as on the legisla- 
tive floor itself by speakers for opposing 
factions. The owner maintains that even 


Illuminating roadway and screen at 150 ft. from the Osgood lens. 
distance than at 50 ft. 
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Distance from Screen 








Height of Concentrated 
Rays on Screen 


50 feet 25 inches . 15 ~=feet 
75 feet 25 inches 18 feet 
150 feet 24 inches 3514 feet 
250 feet Indete rminate 60 feet 


Horizontal Spread of 
Concentrated Rays 














an approximately adequate basis can not 
be arrived at whereby to impose a tax on 
horsepower of machines. They present the 
question to the tax commission lobbyists, 
‘What will you do about the old machines 
which still remain in use, and how will you 
equalize the destruction of your highways 
by the antique high-powered car to the 
practically negligible effect of the most 
modern car?’’ 

The state highway commission and other 
state authorities have only one object in 
view and that is to secure as large a fund 
as possible for the purpose of highway 
building and improvement in Wisconsin. 
There is only one limit and that is: ‘‘ How 
much will the car owner stand for?’’ 





BRAENDER TIRE PRICES UP 

Rutherford, N. J., Feb. 2—The Braender 
Rubber & Tire Co., has advanced prices 
10 to 20 per cent on its tires and tubes. 
These new prices are effective in all states 
except the Rocky Mountain states where 
they are 5 per cent more. The 28 by 3 plain 
tread, formerly $9.80 is $11.25; non-skid, 
formerly $11.25 is $12.95; and the red tube, 
$2.90 to $3.60. The 32 by 3 plain tread 
has risen from $15.35 to $17.40; the non- 
skid from $17.65 to $20; and the red tube 
from $3.60 to $4.60. The 36 by 4% plain 
tread, is now selling $35.40 and formerly 
sold at $31.45; the non-skid type sells at 
$40.70 as compared with $36.15; and the 
red tube is $8.30 as against $6.70. 





YORK SHOW BEST EVER 

York, Pa., Feb. 2—The success of the 
second annual exhibition of the York 
County Automobile Dealers’ Association 
held here during the last week is reflected 
in the large display of cars and acces- 
sories, increased number of exhibitors and 
ear sales and an attendance which num- 
bered 15,000 persons. The attendance of 
the first two days was affected by the in- 


clement weather. Approximately 100 cars 
were sold and the exhibitors state that a 
conservative total of new prospects se- 
cured directly through the show would 
reach at least 500. 





STEWART-WARNER EARNINGS 

Chicago, Feb. 5—Statement for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1916, just made public, 
shows the profits and income of the Stew- 
art-Warner Speedometer Corp., to have 
been $2,215,042, after deducting all ex- 
penses and other charges. Deducting from 
this dividends on preferred and common 
amounting to $638,556 there was left $1,- 
576,486, net income. To this is added mis- 
cellaneous credits and a surplus arising 
from revaluation of plants and properties 
which make the net surplus for the year 
$2,105,967. Surplus for the year is equiva- 
lent to about 21 per cent on the $10,000,000 
common stock outstanding. 





KELLY-SPRINGFIELD EARNINGS BIG 

New York, Feb. 3—Earnings of $2,117,- 
314, equal to 38.9 per cent on the $4,907,200 
common stock, after deducting $215,598 
dividends on the preferred, were made by 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. in 1916. 
This compares with $4,834,600 in 1915, or 
29.67 per cent on the $4,854,600 common. 
Gross profit in 1916 amounted to $3,464,459, 
as against $2,880,080 in 1915. 

The earnings for the year ending Dee. 
31, 1916, are compared with the three pre- 
vious years as follows: 

















1916 1915 
Gross profits......... $3,464,459 $2,880,080 

Operating exp., etc... 1,404,388 1,195, 
Net operating inc.... 2,060,071 1,684,206 
Other increase....... 57,243 22,538 
,; ree Sh $1,706,744 
Net income...... 2,117,314 1,706,744 

¢ 1913 
Gross profits.........$2,203,761 $1,264.567 
Operating exp., etc... 1,014,016 716,189 
Net operating inc..... 1,189,746 548,378 
Other increase....... 41,874 43,376 
Tete cccusccccece ae $ 591.754 
pO ee " 32,210 
Net income...... 1,215,144 059,544 





Note that the concentrated rays producing glare are no higher at this 
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Engine Has Unique Principle 
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Valve-Actuating Mechanism In- 


volves Sliding Cam Found in Mill- 
ing Machine Practice 


Concern Organized to Produce Special 
Machinery Will Make Engine Sole Product 


ITH a bore of 3% and a stroke of 
4% in., 55 hp. is attained at 3400 
r.p.m. This claim is given for the new slid- 
ing-cam engine produced by the Amalga- 
mated Machinery Corp., Chicago. First 
a word about the company which produces 
the engine. This corporation was orga- 
nized early in the war for the production 
of special machinery to be used in shell 
construction. It has become in a very short 
time one of the biggest producers in that 
line. Realizing the uncertain duration of 
this temporarily prosperous business it has 
developed this new engine which will even- 
tually become the sole product of the al- 
ready large factory. 
What might be termed an innovation 





Unusual method of counterbalancing the crank- 
shaft of the new Amalgamated engine 


in the engine is the valve-actuating mech- 
anism. Although the principle is not new 
its method of adaptation is both unique and 
ingenious. The medium of valve opera- 
tion is found in sliding cams of the kind 
which have given life-long service in mill- 
ing machines and other forms of station- 
ary machinery. 

The sliding cams are integral with an 
overhead camshaft which is driven from 
the crankshaft by a train of helical gears, 
bronze against steel. Working within the 
sliding-cam blocks are hardened steel roll- 
ers which operate the valves entirely me- 


chanically by following the cam contour 
of the slots. To remove all highspeed 
inertia strain from the valves which would 
necessarily evolve from this entirely me- 
chanical mechanism, a flexibility in the 
seating of approximately ;; in. is permit- 
ted by the adoption of triggers and small 
coil springs in the cam actuation lever 
mechanism. 

One cam block serves for two cylinders, 
it having milled slots on each side of its 
surface. No explanation is needed of the 
fact that this construction permits of un- 
usually large valves. This 344 by 4% mo- 
tor has valves of 1% in. diameter with a 
34 in. lift. The efficiency of such liberal 
valve size and opening is unquestionable. 
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End view of the Amalgamated Machinery 
Corp. engine, showing its smooth exterior 


The question might arise as to the wear- 
ing qualities of the hardened steel rollers. 
If one examines the mechanism thoroughly 
it is readily understandable that the only 
pressure applied to these rollers is in fol- 
lowing the guides and overcoming the very 
small amount of friction set up in the 
valve stems and levers. It is the claim 
that one of these motors performed up- 
wards of 20,000 miles with cast iron rollers 
and that an examination at the end of 
that time disclosed that the machine marks 
were still visible on the rollers. Further- 
more the power required to operate the 
valve mechanism does not approach that 
required for the spring-seating type. In 
fact one can revolve the entire mechanism 
easily by running his hand over the cam- 
shaft driving gear. 

Lubrication of the overhead mechanism 
is handled simply and effec- 
tively. Oiling is force feed 
throughout and one line is di- 
rected to the head in which 
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Right side of Amalgamated Machinery Corp. engine, showing removable cylinder head 
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the valves are located. This oil must 
swim over the surface of the entire com- 
partment to a depth of approximately 4 


in. before it will overflow. There are 
two overflows, one in the rear with a direct 


' exit in the oil sump and one in the front 


directing the oil over the train of helical 
gears. Thus the bearings of the camshaft 
and the hardened steel rollers are sub- 
merged at all times. Furthermore oil from 
this compartment is carried to all valve 
stems and valve-lever bearings. 

Another impressive feature of this type 
of valve-operating construction is that it 
permits of an engine with an overall height 
very little greater than that of all L-head 
or T-head motors. In fact the top of the 
housing is about the same height that the 
top of the spark plugs would be in a side- 
valve engine of the same stroke. To be 
exact the engine is 21 in. high from the 
eenter of the crankshaft to the highest 
point on the engine. 

The crankshaft construction permits of 
accurate balancing combined with extreme 
simplicity. There are two large balancing 
disks on the crankshaft located between 
the connecting-rod bearings of the outside 
two cylinders on each end. These disks 
are forged integral with the crankshaft 
and are accurately machined and drilled 
where necessary to create perfect balance. 


Not Built to Meet Price 


The motor is not built to meet a price. 
It embodies high-grade materials and ac- 
curate construction throughout.. The com- 
bustion chamber is entirely machined out. 
Valves are of Rich tungsten steel. Con- 
necting-rod bearings are of high-pressure 
babbitt metal with heavy bronze back. 
The wrist pins and push-rod bearings are 
hollow. 

Cast-iron pistons are used. These are of 
the hour-glass type with a 3%-in. length. 
Scientific distribution of metal has created 
a very light piston. 

As previously stated lubrication is force- 
feed throughout. A gear pump draws oil 
from the center of the oil pan through a 
copper pipe cast into the oil pan. It is 
then forced through a pressure filter and 
relief valve to the main oil manifold cast in 
the crankease. From this there are direct 
leads to all main bearings. Connecting- 
rod bearings are lubricated through the 
hollow crankshaft from the main bearings. 
The constant level in the head, previously 
described, is maintained through reduced 
pressure. 

Cooling is by centrifugal pump with a 
six-blade fan driven from the crankshaft 
by a %-in. laminated V-belt. 





COMPULSORY LIABILITY INSURANCE 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 2—The Connect- 
.cut Legislature has several motor bills to 
onsider which from all indications will be 
reported upon favorably by the committee 
on roads, rivers and bridges to which they 
were referred. One bill of rather sweeping 
nature provides that an applicant for a li- 
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Above is the under side of the cylinder head casting and below is the upper face of the 
cylinder head casting, showing longitudinal overhead camshaft and the three sets of 
rocker arms 





Valve operation of the Amalgamated en- 

gine, showing one of the three sets of 

rocker arms operated by the overhead 
camshaft 


cense must file with the commissioner of 
motor vehicles an insurance policy to the 
amount of $10,000, protecting the applicant 
in the case of personal injury or in lieu of 
the policy, a bond, either of which is to 
be kept by the commissioner. Should the 
bond or policy lapse then the license is au- 
tomatically cancelled until renewal. Hart- 
ford, being an insurance center, is much 
interested. The query going the rounds is 
just who inspired this measure which 
means that all drivers will have to carry 
insurance. 

Another bill would create the office of 
the commissioner of motor vehicles who 
would take over all the business and the 
entire motor vehicle department at pres- 
ent under the jurisdiction of the secretary 
of state. Governor Holcomb is in favor 
of this provision which is taken to imply 
that it will pass when the time comes. 
Larger fines, extreme penalties for the 
reckless, especially. the drunks, glaring 
headlight restriction in more rigid form 
and a more careful examination of appli- 
cants for license are other features con- 
sidered and last but least one Kelley 


Killingly would cause all motor vehicles 
to come to a full stop at least within 50 ft. 
and not more than 250 ft. from a grade- 
crossing unprotected by flagman. The 
Honorable Kelley has been impressed by 
accidents at crossings in the past year 
and desires earnestly to check the slaugh- 
ter. 

The Automobile Club of Hartford, 
through its legal committee, is watching 
the Legislature closely and when hearings 
are announced will be out in force either 
to support or assist in putting down the 
legislation as the case may warrant. One 
feature that appears to have been over- 
looked is to provide for the compulsion of 
all vehicles to carry lights at night, viola- 
tions to be punishable by fine. The pres- 
ent law has not the desired effect. 





TO IMPROVE HIGHWAY 

Denver, Col., Jan. 28—Extensive im- 
provements in way of road betterment and 
additional signboarding are being planned 
for this year along the Rocky Mountain 
link of the Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean 
highway. 

Improvement methods will be discussed 
at the February meetings of the Colo- 
rado, Kansas and Utah division of 
the national association promoting this 
scenic transcontinental route for motor 
travel, while the placing of enameled steel 
markers and the publication of new maps 
and a ‘‘photolog’’ guidebook will be 
among the matters brought before the na- 
tional convention at St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 
13 and 14. 

Thousands of motorists traveled Colo- 
rado’s picturesque section of this high- 
way last year, frequently in connec- 
tion with circle trips covering several 
weeks and taking in points of scenic and 
historic interest reached by other attrac- 
tive mountain roads throughout the state, 
and Secretary A. W. Henderson predicts 
still greater travel of this kind during 
1917. 
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Larger Packard Aviation Engine 
Follows Lines of Smaller Design 





Twelve-cylinder Packard aeroplane engine undergoing dynamometer tests at factory 


XCEPT for determining the final de- 

tails which laboratory work, now go- 
ing on, will settle within a few weeks, the 
twelve-cylinder Packard aviation engine 
designed especially for airplane and air- 
ship purposes is complete. Details of the 
smaller aviation engine were given in 
Motor AGE early last summer and now it 
is possible to give specifications of the 
larger engine complete except for final de- 
tails of construction now undergoing tests. 
Packard has concentrated a great deal of 
effort in the development of this twelve- 
cylinder engine. Facilities offered in the 
Packard experimental department which 
is complete in every detail have been em- 
ployed for nearly two years in the de- 
velopment of this new aircraft powerplant. 
The price, or dates of delivery, will not be 
settled until the results of the final tests 
are known. 
Twin-Six, V-Type 

This engine is of the twin-six design, 
V-type with overhead valves and with 
cylinders set at an included angle of 40 
deg. to eliminate head resistance. The 
bore is 4 in. and the stroke 6, giving a 
total piston displacement of 904.8 cu. in., 
and the engine is rated at 200 h.p. at 2180 
r.p.m. A Bijur starting motor and gen- 
erator is used and the engine is fitted with 
two-point ignition. 

Cylinders are built of alloy steel in 
blocks of three. The cylinder barrels are 
separately bored from solid forgings, ma- 
chine outside and inside. The attached 
water jackets extend down to a point 
lower than is customary in motor car 
practice. A block of three cylinders with 
jackets weighs approximately 40 Ib. 

The three-ring pistons are of aluminum 
alloy, with exceptionally large wearing 
surface, and the connecting rods are of 
I-beam section, machined all over. Forked- 
type rods are used on account of the sav- 
ing in motor length and total weight. 


Develops 200 H. P. at 
2180 R. P. M.—Elec- 
tric Starting 


With an L-head motor, the length of the 
block is determined by the valve sizes, 
which allow space for side-by-side rods. 
In overhead-valve construction for aircraft 
work where quietness is not a primal aim 
of design, the connecting rods are the lim- 
iting length factor. For this reason forked- 
type rods are used with the overhead-valve 
aircraft design. 

The crankshaft is made from high ecar- 
bon steel, drop-forged, heat-treated, and 
machined all over. Three main bearings 
are used and all bearings are 2%4 in. diame- 
ter. The front main bearing is 4% in. 
long, the center bearing 3% in., the rear 
bearing 24, while the crank pin bearing 
lengths are all 2% in. The crankshaft is 
drilled out for lightness and weighs com- 
plete, approximately 100 lb. There is in- 
dividual lubrication through each separate 
erank throw, to each individual crank pin 
bearing, force-feed lubrication being used, 
with a pressure of from 50 to 60 Ib. 

No flywheel is used other than the light 
steel gear arranged at the rear end for 
the electric starting motor mechanism. 
This starter works in the usual manner, by 
the pressing of a foot-button. 

While the engine is designed to operate 
at 2180 r.p.m., the propeller is geared down 
by a front-end spur gear mechanism to give 
a propeller rotation of from 1000 to 1400 
per minute. This means not only that 
weight is saved in the motor per horsepow- 
er by keeping the revolution up to the 
most efficient speed for power and econ- 
omy, but that there is also a large saving 
in the efficiency of the propeller at the 
slower speed allowed. 


The valves are overhead, set at an angle 
and driven by overhead camshafts, locat- 
ed between the rows of valves over each 
cylinder block. The camshafts are driv- 
en by a train of spur gears at the rear end 
of the motor, these all running on annular 
ball bearings. 

The camshafts operate in tubular oil- 
tight chambers, located over the cylinders. 
These chambers contain the inner end of 
the valve rocker arm, while the outer end, 
offset from the inner through an oil-tight 
bearing, projects outside of the case to op- 
erate the valves. This new construction 
not only allows for perfect lubrication of 
the camshaft and followers, but leaves the 
valves and valve-springs outside of the 
enclosed portion of the motor so that the 
springs may be properly cooled and thus 
not lose their temper. By removing a few 
bolts, the entire camshaft and rocker arm 
assembly can be removed from the top of 
the cylinder head, and it is a comparative- 
ly simple matter to remove the whole cyl- 
inder block. 

Manifolding and Carburetion 

With modern gasoline, the design of in- 
take and exhaust manifolds is of a great 
deal more importance than ever before, 
and is in a large percentage of cases the 
cause for power limitations in modern 
gasoline engines. The engineering depart- 
ment has spent possibly more engineering 
thought and experiment on manifolding 
and carburetion than on any other one 
item. 

The practical details of construction 
have been given unusual attention. For 
instance, there are only three sizes of bolts 
and nuts used in the whole construction 
so that one special wrench will fit all bolts, 
thus eliminating the weight of a compli- 
cated tool kit. Joining surfaces are 
lapped, no gaskets being used in the en- 
tire motor, which also allows of the great: 


est simplicity of assembly. Arrangements 


? 
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are made, as have been noted, for self 
starting, for the fitting of a tachometer, 
and an air pump for pressure feed is stand- 
ard on all motors. 

The overhead-valve mechanism is so ar- 
ranged that by slight change the exhaust 
can be arranged for either outside connec- 
tions with the carburetor in the V of mo- 
tor, or better, the exhaust can leave the 
cylinders in the V and the intake mani- 
folds and separate carburetors be arranged 
outside of each block. 

One of the tests to which the engine has 
been put and which illustrates the pulling 
power may be mentioned. The engine was 
mounted on the deck of a 5-ton Packard 
truck chassis and with the aeroplane pro- 
peller drove the chassis at high speed. The 
rear wheels of the truck were then locked 
and the truck driven over the ground 
which was covered with snow. 





TO BUILD SUPER-AEROPLANE 

Muskegon, Mich., Feb. 5—A $30,000 cor- 
poration has been organized at Muskegon 
Heights for the purpose of manufacturing 
super-aeroplanes for the United States pos- 
tal and naval services. Included among 
the stockholders are Henry Morton, presi- 
dent of the Morton Mfg. Co.; W. J. Carl, 
Porter & Wyman; H. A. Morris, cashier 
of the Muskegon Heights Savings Bank; 


John Q. Ross, and Charles E. Johnson, pres- 


ident of the Piston Ring Co. 
The super-areoplane planned to be built 
by the new company is to be of the tri- 


Comfort Makes the Car Go 


inconveniences the pioneer woman motorist 
had to endure. All long since have become 
memory. And nothing is so apt to relegate 
them farther into the mists of ancient 
memory than the show last week. For if 
any improvement of special appeal to the 
woman has been made in this or that make, 
or by this or that accessory concern, she 
had opportunity to learn it first hand. 

She Wants to Learn 

That she was there to learn it first hand 
was evident. An optimist always, she 
never confessed that it was impossible for 
her to drive the old car, even when it was 
the hand-cranking kind. And now she only 
admonishes all gloom-hangers to wait until 
they see her driving that car. She tried 
the doors, sat in the seats, put her foot on 
the brakes with the rest of the enterprising 
show visitors, and to that privileged mem- 
ber of the family or the friend who doubted 
her powers with things mechanical she 
merely answered: 

**Do you think I can’t drive a car?’’ 

If the millennium in motor cars ever 
comes, no doubt all conveniences of to- 
day will be augmented by others of which 
we merely dream to-day. The ideal per- 
haps would be a car that needed no over- 
hauling or repairs except at long intervals 


MOTOR AGE 


Testing Packard aeroplane engine. 


plane type. The planes each are to be 
72 ft. long and 12 ft. wide, and the tail 
will be 48 ft. long. The machine will be 
equipped with two 100-hp. engines to be 
furnished by Baudette. It will have two 


(Continued from page 23) 


and that embodied many comforts of liv- 
ing that now are left at home because there 
is no place to take them in and because 
they have not been adapted as yet to trav- 
eling. 

But if the millennium is not to come, 
there are the small comforts and changes 
that can be effected without perfection in 
every phase. The greatest of these small 
comforts no doubt is the compartment in 
the motor car. This was manifest in the 
show by universal provision for compart- 
ments of some fashion or capacity. As a 
rule, the compartments in the doors are 
provided. Some few makers give addi- 
tional compartments in the part of the 
tonneau between the back seat and the 
door. Others use the back of the front 
seats. A place for a suitcase yawns be- 
neath the front seats, opening into the 
tonneau. 

What Can Be Dore 

But there should be more compartments, 
and some at least of these compartments 
should have locking facilities. There are 
nearly always small articles that the mo- 
torist would like to leave in the car and 
know were safe. The woman especially 
does not want to have to wonder who will 
need her extra pair of gloves or scarf or 
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Propeller drives 5-ton truck at high speed 


propellers and the gondola will be inclosed. 
The feature will be the operation of all 
controls with one wheel and one lever 
William L. Baudette, Denver, Colo., is the 
promoter of the company. 


motoring hat if she leaves them in the 
car while in a restaurant, shop or club for 
a short time. In touring there is greater 
need for locked compartments, and for 
Suitcases and traveling trunks. Sooner or 
later these needs will be recognized by 
all makers, for those few who already rec- 
ognize them have too much advantage in 
that their cars leave that much less to be 
supplied by the owner after he has bought 
a& car. 
Less Important Changes 

If any less important changes were to 
be suggested, they would be those of the 
foot and robe rails in the tonneau. In- 
conspicuous in themselves, they cause more 
comment than not. The metal rails are 
losing their power to. please the woman 
motorist. Their elimination in favor of 
the cloth-covered foot rail and cord robe 
rail not only adds to the appearance of the 
car but adds to the comfort. The metal 
shine has lost its favor there as on the 
windshield. A few years ago the brass 
or bright nickel was thought necessary 
in every available spot. This is not true 
to-day. Let the metal rails in the tonneau 
go, too. 

‘¢That footrail makes marks on my light 
shoes,’’? is a too common complaint. 
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LARGE GARAGES COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
Layout for Two-Story Building 50 by 140 feet 


TWO-STORY FIREPROOF GARAGE 
Building to Be Built on Lot 50 by 140 Ft. 
in Size 


BISMARCK, N. D.—Editor Motor Acr—Give 

us a sketch for a two-story fireproof building 
with basement to be used as a garage. The lot 
is 50x140 and is an inside lot facing south. The 
garage will be steam heated from a central 
heating plant. It will be used for sales, stor- 
age and repairs.—Bismark. 


In Fig. 1 are layouts for the three 
stories. In Fig. 2 is the Motor AGE con- 
ception of how the exterior should look. 
To support a building of this span it would 
of course be quite necessary that the base- 
ment carry a number of pillars. Cast-iron 
pipe pillars of 6 or 8 in. diameter arranged 
as shown should give substantial support. 
Pillars will also be necessary in the first 
floor to carry the second floor and roof. 
These can be arranged in the manner 
shown without greatly cutting up the 
floor space. The machine shop is in the 
rear of the first floor, the most satisfactory 
place for a machine shop in a building of 
these dimensions. 

You will note that the elevator is lo- 
eated in the rear to permit entry either 
from the front or from an alley in the 
rear. 


GARAGE FOR 66 BY 132 FT. SITE 
Paved Yard Provided for Minor Repairs 
Out of Building 


Reedsville, Wis.—Editor Motor AcE—We are 
contemplating building a garage 50 by 130 of 
tile block and want the following rooms: Show 
room, service room, stock room, general office, 
also small private office and large room for 
storing cars. Kindly give us some idea as to 
arrangement. We have a corner lot 66 by 132. 
The front and 16 ft. on the side should be of 
plate glass.—Piepenburg & Reichert. 


In Fig. 3 is printed a layout for a gar- 
age that is designed to meet your require- 
ments. You will note that the additional 
space in the lot has been taken up with a 
paved yard which will not only present 
an attractive appearance but will be use- 
ful in making minor repairs on cars when 
the interior of the garage is crowded or the 
job is so small that it would not pay to 
drive the car inside. The show room is 
located to afford window display on both 
streets. You will note that provision is 
made for a stairway. The construction of 
your building very likely would leave suffi- 
cient room for loft in which could be kept 
bulky or seldom used accessories. 


No Figures on Wheel Slip 


Chicago—Editor Moror Acp—TI have a Hud- 
son Super Six with a gear ratio of 4% to 1. 
What is the per cent of slippage on the rear 
wheels at a speed of 70 miles per hour?— 
Walter M. Crawford. 


The only way this could be determined 
would be to have exact figures of the fac- 


tor of friction of the surface upon which 
the car would be driven. Then it would 
have to be assumed that the car was driven 
over a perfect flat surface, without the 
slightest irregularity to make the wheels 
lift from the ground under this high speed. 
For ordinary pavements or country roads 
the figure could not even be approximated. 


BUICK ELECTRICAL DIFFICULTIES 
Possible Cause Is in Terminals at Battery 
Loose or Corroded 


Ascutneyville, Vt.—Editor Motor AGE—!I 
have a four-cylinder 1917 Buick where the 
lights are giving trouble. When I switched 
them on could not get a light. After trying a 
few times the light came. Then I started the 
engine, then tried lights and could not get a 
light. I found that the wires were tight and 
the switch made good contact at headlight and 
battery wires. The bulbs must be all right, as 
I got a light after they went out the first time. 
Battery is in good condition. Where else 
should I look for trouble? 

2 Could you give me a diagram of the light- 
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ing system of the 4 Buick 1917?—J. C. Gard- 
ner. 


1—Trouble of this nature can originate 
in loose connections in a great number of 
places throughout the electrical system. A 
complete check of every terminal and con- 
nection is the best way to get at it. We 
have seen just such trouble come from 
crusted battery terminals. Remove the 
wire terminals from the battery and scrape 
the taper off clean with a knife or file. Do 
not remove much stock or you will destroy 
the correct fit of the taper. Be sure that 
the terminals are screwed in tight again. 
The slightest looseness may cause such poor 
contact that the current will be intermit- 
tent with the vibration of the car. 

2—The wiring diagram is published in 
Fig. 5. This diagram is taken from the 
instruction book issued by the Dayton En- 
gineering Laboratories Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
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Fig. 2—MotTor AGE artist’s conception of exterior appearance of two-story garage, 
plans of which are shown on the preceding page 


especially for the 1917 Buick cars. If you 
do not have one of the books you should 
surely write for one. 


CHANGING TERMINALS IN BATTERY 
If Wires Are Exchanged, One for Another, 
Trouble Results 


Lake City, Iowa—Editor MoTor AGz 
Would changing the wires on a generator on 
a Model 79 Overland run the storage battery 
down? 

2—Would installing a Bosch magneto and 
Rayfield carbureter on this car lower the gaso- 
line consumption? 

3—Would putting in aluminum pistons de- 
crease the gasoline consumption any? 

4—Would vapor and air, mixed, taken into 
the engine through the manifold save gasoline? 

S—Publish plans for rebuilding a Saxon four 
into a speedster.—Leland Short. 


1—If you mean changing the terminal 
connections one for another it would in- 
deed run the battery down. If you mean 
by entirely replacing them one for another 
it would not. Your question is not thor- 
oughly clear. 

2—-It is impossible to state definitely. It 
might and it might not. 

3—To some extent, yes. 

4—-Yes, if properly applied. 

o—The Saxon four is really more or less 
of a speedster in its present form. If 
you will give some idea of how you would 
wish the transformed job to appear MOTOR 
AGE can give you a sketch. 





GENERATOR TO HELP FORD UNIT 
Cannot Successfully Combine Separate 
Dynamo with Magneto 


Kokomo, Ind.—Editor MoTror AGE—Can a 
generator be installed on a Ford for headlights 
to be run in addition to the regular Ford 
generator ? 

2—Would this small generator do any dam- 
age to the regular Ford generator if wired 
properly? I want this so as to have better 
lights on slow speed. If this can be done, give 
a wiring diagram. 

38—What is the difference between direct 
current and alternating curent?—W. Curley. 


1—No. 

2—It would be very inadvisable to try 
to couple up another generator to work 
with the Ford magneto. If you are going 
to have another generator why not let it 
do all the lighting and cut the Ford mag- 
neto system out? 

3—In direct current the electrical circuit 
is in one direction at all times; in alternat- 
ing current the electrical circuit varies its 
direction intermittently. To make this 
clear suppose you put a straw into water 


and drew with a steady suction with the 
mouth at the other end of the straw. The 
water would pass up the straw in even flow 
in one direction. The electric current does 
the same thing in all direct circuit. Now 
suppose you suck and blow on the stroke, 
alternating the efforts evenly. The water 
will pass rapidly up and down in the straw. 
This corresponds to the way the electric 
current acts in an alternating circuit, al- 
though the alternations are of course tre- 
mendously fast. As an example of the speed 
of the alternations, a lamp bulb in an al- 
ternating current gives a steady light with- 
out flicker. 


RACING BODY FOR OVERLAND 51 
Good Job Including Alterations on Motor 
Would Approximate $500 


Jackson, Wis.—Editor Motor Ace—Send me 
a description and tell what would be necessary 
to make my Overland model 51 touring car into 
a speedy racer, able to make 60 to 70 m.p.h. 
What would be the estimated cost, including 
wire wheels ?—Robert J. Froehlich. 


You will find illustrated in Fig. 4 our 
artist’s conception of how a shapely and 
rather inexpensive body could be applied 
to this model to give it a racer appearance. 
This body could probably be constructed 
at an expense approximating $200. 

First of all we would discourage you in 
the belief that you can step up this old 
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model to develop 70 m.p.h. It may be pos- 
sible, but we do not believe so. We will 
enumerate the things that can be done to 
a car to make it speedy. Lighter body, 
removal of all superfluous accessories to 
reduce weight, lighter pistons, lighter con- 
necting rods, rebored cylinders, more rapid 
valve lift and drop by tapering off cams, 
advanced ignition, higher gearing in rear 
axle, racing carbureter, possibly a new 
magneto, etc. The cost is whatever you 
wish to make it. If you wish to equip 
with a new body, wire wheels and make 
most of the alterations enumerated above 
you would be obliged to spend about $500 
for a complete job. 


AMMETER CONNECTION ON GRANT 
Battery for Ignition Will Run Approxi- 
mately 100 Hours 


Ratcliff, Tex.—Editor Motor AGE—Give 
wiring complete of the electrical system used 
on the Model T 1915 Grant Six, equipped with 
Allis-Chalmers single-unit starter, and explain 
how to install the dashboard ammeter on same. 

2—Advise how this a may be wired so 
as to run the car with the starter removed 
from the car in case I have to send the starter 
to the factory for repairs, using the storage 
battery for ignition only, and how long would 
the six-volt 80-hour storage battery run the car 
for ignition vary be Also, how long would it 
run the car for both ignition and about 2 hrs. 
each night for lighting? 

3—Give a diagram showing adjustments on 
all bearings in full-floating rear axle on a 
Model T 1915 Grant Six.—wW. B. Faris. 


1—The ammeter connection on this 
model is a proposition of connecting one 
ammeter pole with the positive terminal 
of the battery and the other pole through 
two wires to the positive battery terminal] 
of the lighting and ignition switch and to 
the positive battery terminal of the regu- 
lator. The wiring is shown in the diagram 
Fig. 7. 

2—In such emergency the factory ad- 
vises that the generator be removed and 
the loose wires taped so that they will not 
come in contact with any metal part of the 
ear. The storage battery is used for igni- 
tion only. Should it be necessary to re- 
move the starter for such repairs the 6 
volt 80 amp. hr. storage battery should 
run the car for ignition only approximately 
100 hr. and should the battery be required 
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Fig. 3—Layout for garage 50 by 130 ft., with provision for paved yard for quick fair- 
weather repairs 
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Fig. 4—Artist’s conception of speedster body to modernize Overland Model 51. There 
is an augviliary seat in the rear deck 


to run the car for ignition only and in 
addition to this 2 hrs. per night for lights 
the same battery should stand up for about 
one week, after which time it would be 
necessary to recharge it. 

3—All adjustments upon the differential 
are made by removing the stamped plate 
over the differential, exposing to view all 
adjustments on the rear axle shafts. 
Should an adjustment become necessary on 
the main driving pinion, this may be 
reached by removing the stamped cover on 
the top of the propeller shaft directly for- 
ward of the differential housing. 


FORD MAGNETO NOT A GENERATOR 
Cylinders Can Be Rebored Safely Up to 
.0625 In. 


Fort Pierre, SS. D.—Editor Motor AGcE—It 
seems not to be done, but why not?-——a battery 
supply for all electric uses on a Ford, charged 
from the magnetc. 

2—What is the amount of reboring that the 
Ford cylinder block wil) stand, without unsafely 
weakening the cylinder walls? What increase 
in power will reboring give? 

—My Ford has an annoying skip that I can- 
not account for. The timer is new. The skip 
seems to be a delayed firing, probably in the 
fourth cylinder judged by the freer carbonizing. 
The sound does not appear when the car stands 
still, no matter how much I race the engine: 
but from 15 miles upward is practically con- 
tinuous, and the engine does not now develop 
the power it should. Can it be due to a weak 
valve spring ?—H. M. Bissell, Jr. 


1—Because the Ford magneto is a mag- 
neto pure and simple, and is not a charging 
outfit. The current it generates is not 
applicable for storage-battery charging. 

2—About .062 of 1-16 in. The increase 
in power depends to a large extent on the 
correctness of the new piston fitting, etc. 
According to N. A. C. C. formula rating 
the standard Ford motor with 3%%4-in. bore 
develops 22.5 hp. at 1000 ft. piston speed 
per minute. If the bore is increased 1-16 
in. the formula rating will be 23.24, an 
increase of less than 1 hp. 

3—Your description is meagre but we 
would give as a possibility that the skip is 
due to a compression leak. Look to this 
source. A weak valve spring might cause 
the trouble, but it is not probable. 





Damage From Dragging Brakes 


Abilene, Tex.—Editor Motor AcGcrE—Some 
time ago I purchased a new roadster and after 
driving it about 700 miles found that the brake 
bands were down so hard that in just a short 
distance on level road they would be extremely 
hot. To give an idea as to how much they 
were on, a hill that I was unable to get more 
than half way up on high gear was made at 25 
miles an hour after fixing the brakes. I believe 
that running the car in this condition has 


strained the engine and entire car. 
the opinion of Motor Acg?—C. R. Pelton. 


It may and it may not have inflicted a 
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Inquiries Received and Communi- 
cations Answered 


A Beboeriber...ccccces Bismarck, N. D. 
Piepenburg & Reichert. .Reedsville, Wis. 
_. <> > .. ar Chicago 
Oe ES Ascutneyville, Vt. 
Leland Short ......... Lake City, lowa 
CO REPEC TT OTe Kokomo, Ind. 
Robert J. Froehlich....... Jackson, Wis, 
eS ee Ratcliff, Tex. 
Ele Be MOEMNOEL, OF. cece Fort Pierre, 8. D. 
ye SS roe Abilene, Tex. 
Bae Ba, WOMENOCOM. on cc cces Pembroke, Ky. 
LeRoy Harvey......... Cleveland, Ohio 
H. O. Phelps, Jr...... Hardensburg, Ky. 
A. L. Bastian...... Middle Branch, Ohio 
J. T. Lowe........Mount Vernon, S. D. 
Fe ae Drumwright, Okla. 
W. Af Williams... .. Bloomington, Ill. 
Ws ee OI kc cee ccas Toledo, Ohio 
S. G. Vansickle.......... Kokomo, Ind. 
A. Bp Memeem, IP... 2 es Kenedy, Tex. 
William Galloway Co....Waterloo, Iowa 
De We BERET. cs coe Moundsville. W. Va. 
Charles McCoy......... Chillicothe, Il. 
a Ges Osage, Iowa 
Virgil Daniels......... Bringhurst, Ind. 
ey Bees ccscccses Kellogg, Idaho 


No communications not signed by the 
writer’s name and address will be an- 
swered in this department. 
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strain on the parts. If the brakes were 
evenly tight at all times the strain was 
not a jerking one and would have about 
the same effect as continual hard pull such 
as ascending grades, ete. We do not be- 
lieve your car was damaged. 


CONTACT POINTS OUT OF PLACE 
This Is Possible Solution for Deceptive 
Trouble 


Pembroke, Ky.—Editor Motor AGEr—TI have 
a 1914 Cadillac touring car which has been 
run about 30.000 miles and has never given any 
trouble until recently. I have had quite a bit 
of trouble with the engine missing. As well 
as I can trace the trouble it is somewhere be- 
tween the coil and the cylinders, probably in 
the distributor box, as when it starts to miss 
I can stop it temporarily by changing the open- 
ing between the platinum breaker points. If 
they are rather close, opening a little wider 
will make the engine fire O. K. for about 10 
miles, then it starts to miss again. The coil is 
practically new, points are in good shape, 
proper spring tension, etc., and spark plugs are 
right. ‘The motor never misses when idling 
and seems to be perfect on dry cells. The 
motor has recently been taken down, the car- 
bon has been taken out and valve ground, and 
the best mechanics have so far been unable to 
help me.—H. L. Pendleton. 


Inasmuch as this is not a trouble | com- 
mon to this model and it may originate 
from a dozen or more sources, it is im- 
possible to direct you to it by correspond- 
ence. From your description, however, it 
is our assumption that the mounting of 
the contact springs is in some way defec- 
tive so that they slip out of adjustment. 


Magnets Need Recharging 


Cleveland, Ohio—Editor Motor AcEe—What 
causes a 1915 Ford to show weak headlights? 
The motor misses when I push the light 
switch; it runs nicely when the lights are off. 
Is it a weak magneto, or a short? I use 6-volt 
headlights and the wiring is O. K. 

2—Kindly publish a diagram of a dependable 
plug tester and state how to correct it.—LeRoy 
Harvey. 


1—The magnets in the magneto are prob- 
ably weak and need recharging. 

2—A very good spark plug tester was il- 
lustrated in the accessory description in 





















ANTI-FREEZING 
RADIATOR SOLUTIONS 


Alcohol and Water 


For zero weather use water, 
75%; alcohol, 25%. 

For 10 below zero, water 70%; 
alcohol, 30%. 

For 20 below zero, water 60%; 
alcohol, 40%. 
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Fig. 5—Wiring diagram of lighting system of four-cylinder 1917 Buick 


the last week’s issue of Motor AGE. This 
is really an auxiliary plug which screws 
into the spark plug hole. In turn, the 
spark plug is screwed into it. Windows in 
the sides of the test plug show one readily 
just how the spark plug is acting. 


MUST ALLOW FOR ALLOY PISTONS 
Clearance Should Be Greater Than for 
Cast-Iron Construction 


Hardensburg, Ky.—Editor Motor AGE— 
Would reboring a Ford cylinder to 3, in. give the 
proper clearance for .031 in. oversize aluminum 
piston, leakproof rings? 

2—I have a Ford car which is capable of 
slightly better than 65 miles an hour with 
only the valve timing that can be had by 
changing the timing gears. I would like to 
have the names and addresses of camshaft 
manufacturers. 

3—Which is the most practical method of 
lowering a Ford frame? 

4—What wheelbase is most practical for a 
14-mile dirt track? 

5—Is it advisable to set the motor back on 
the frame for use on a \4-mile dirt track? 

6—Is 3 to 1 the best practical gearing for 
this distance ?—H. O. Phelps, Jr. 


1—No. You are not providing at all for 
the difference in the coefficient of expan- 
sion between cast-iron and aluminum. You 
are increasing the bore .031 in. and in- 
creasing the piston size the same amount. 
It would be better to increase the bore 
that amount and install pistons of stand- 
ard Ford size. 

2—D. B. Noonan, Paris, Ill. 

3—There are any number of ways of low- 
ering the frame and doing a good job of it. 
One is to bracket the springs higher with 
relation to the frame. Another is to install 
side springs of the elliptic type. There 
will be an article in Motor AGE in the 
near future summing up the different 
methods. 

4—The standard wheelbase of 100 in. is 
well adapted. 

5—No. It is well located for balance. 

6—Yes. If the track is inclined to be 
soft on the turns a higher ratio around 
3144 or 3% is better. 


Cloverleaf Bodies 


Middle Branch, Ohio—Editor Motor AGE— 
Give the name and address of a concern manu- 
facturing a cloverleaf body for a large car.— 
A. L. Bastian. 


Brewster & Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
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Fig. 6—Saxon rear-agrle gearset showing 
layout of shifting gears and differential 


Fisher Body Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Flan- 
dreu & Co., New York; Holbrook Co., New 
York; C. P. Kimball & Co., Chicago; New 
Haven Carriage Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
Springfield Body Co., Springfield, Mass., 
are among the custom body builders who 
ean take care of special orders with de- 
signs to meet the purchaser’s tastes. 


GEARSET IN THE SAXON ROADSTER 
Method Given for Tightening Slipping 
Clutch in Same Car 


Mount Vernon, 8S. D.—Editor Motor AcEr— 
Describe the gearset of the four-cylinder Saxon 
roadster with diagram of it; also how to 
tighten the clutch to keep it from slipping, 
and how to disconnect the ignition system from 
the storage hattery and use dry cells for igni- 
tion instead of from the storage battery with a 
diagram of same.—J. T. Lowe. 


The Saxon four rear-axle gearset is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 6. This is a conventional 
three-speed selective type with main drive 
line and countershaft gears, the gear 
change being performed by sliding of the 
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main drive line gears on the shaft. The 
gears are locked into place by the balls 
and spring which may be seen in the illus- 
tration. These balls engage within slots 
in the shifting levers, this giving a pres- 
sure to the shafts sufficient to hold the 
gears in place, although readily released 
by movement of the shifting lever. 

The clutch of the Saxon four is of the 
dry-plate type Raybestos lined. It con- 
sists of four steel plates, two being fast- 
ened to the flywheel and two with Ray- 
bestos lining being attached to the shaft 
of the universal. The Raybestos disks are 
driven from studs on the flywheel, and the 
steel plates are driven from studs attached 
to the clutch hub. The adjustment is in 
the shape of three small springs controlling 
the tension upon the elutch plates. These 
springs are suspended on adjusting bolts 
and these may be found under and at the 
back of the flywheel. Draw these bolts up 
equally with a wrench until the slip is 
eliminated. It is very important that each 
bolt be turned the same amount. 

You cannot replace the storage battery 
with dry cells without great danger of 
harming the electrical system. 
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OUTSIDE CYLINDERS FAIL TO FIRE 
Trouble Is Probably in Old Equipment and 
Low-Grade Gasoline 


Drumwright, Okla.—Editor Motor AGE—We 
are having trouble with a 1913 Model 25 Buick. 
The engine runs all right when it is working 
under a load, but when it is idle it only runs 
on two cylinders, Nos. 1 and 4. This car is 
equipped with a Remy R. L. magneto and 
wae — What can be the trouble? 
oT 6 ee av. 


The trouble undoubtedly lies in the fact 
that, under idle, the gas generated does not 
reach the far cylinders. This is probably 
due to the present low-grade gasoline for 
the handling of which provision was not 
made when your ear was built. A new and 
modern carbureter equipment designed es- 
pecially for low-grade gas, and this com- 
bined with a good hot air attachment to the 
air intake, will give you a better running 
motor. 
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Electric Motor Power 


Bloomington, Ill.—Editor Motor AGgp—Can 
you give any idea as to the horsepower re- 
quired from an electric motor to propel a motor 
car weighing 4,500 lbs. at a speed of 60 m.p.h., 
providing it is possible to obtain sufficient cur- 
rent to operate the motor?—W. W. Williams. 


There are too many factors entering in- 
to this to give even an approximate fig- 
ure. Such things as wind resistance, trac- 
tive effort, motor type, battery type, etc., 
in different ratios can make a wide varia- 
tion in figures for required power. 





Value of Tire Savers 


Toledo, O.—Editor Moror Acr—Of what 
value or merit are the tire-saving jacks ?— 
W. S. Tomlinson. 


The value lies in their purpose. They 
are tire-saving jacks and they do save the 
tires. Where a tire is supporting the 
weight of a car, it is under strain. You 
would not care to have a person stand on 
your foot for a time any longer than was | 
absolutely necessary. So with tires. When b 
it is not necessary that they bear the | 
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strain of the car, the tire saver comes in 
and answer a good purpose in prolonging 
the life of this rather expensive equipment. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF WIRE WHEELS 


More Resilient, Lighter, Stronger and 
Snappier Appearing 


Kokomo, Ind.—Editor Motor Acge—Give the 
advantage of wire wheels. 

2—Should there be any play in the drive 
shaft on a model 850 Cole 8? It is possible to 
turn the shaft on this car about 4 in. around. 

38—If possible, kindly give more details 
about Mr. Duray’s acquiring the speed he did 
at Ostend, such as distance traveled, etc.— 
S. G. Vansickle. ’ 

1—Wire wheels give a car a snappy ap- 


pearance. They are more resilient than 
wood wheels, effecting a saving on tires. 
They will stand greater strain than wood 
wheels, in case of accident or severe driv- 
ing. They are lighter than wood wheels, 
thus reducing the amount of unsprung 
weight. 

2—No. 

3—The distance traveled was 1 kilo- 
meter. This is slightly over a mile, as 1 
mile equals 1.6 kilometers. The course was 
laid out on the sand on the ocean beach at 
Ostend. The start was a flying one, that 
is he crossed the starting line with his car 
under maximum speed. 


NO BIG ROTARY VALVE BUILDING 


Trouble Has Been in Lubricating and Tak- 
ing Care of Heat 


Osage, Ia.—Editor Motor AGcr—dAre there 
any motor car builders using a rotary valve 
engine? If so, please name them. : 

2—Is the rotary valve considered a success? 
If not. why not? 

3—Does carbon interfere in their working? 
—R. I. Galloway. 


1—At this writing there is no production 
in any quantities of rotary-valve motors. 

2—So far it has not proven entirely sat- 
isfactory. The trouble has been in lubri- 
eating and in properly taking care of the 
effects of heat, such as expansion and con- 
traction of metals and warping. 

3—Carbon has given trouble in that the 
fit to take care of expansion and contrac- 
tion has had to be loose and it would allow 
earbon to work between the sleeve and 
the casting. 


Hudson Carbureter and Oil 


Kenedy, Tex.—Editor Motor Acr—I have a 
Hudson Super Six Would a Stromberg carbu- 
reter increase the power and speed? 

2—What kind of lubricating oil would MoTor 
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Wiring diagram of Model T 1915 Graut Siz 


AGE recommend, and what should be _ the 
height of the oil gauge?—-A. F. Kauffmann, Jr. 


1—The carbureter on the car is designed 
especially for it and is, in the estimation 
of the Hudson engineers, the correct fitting. 
It is not advised that a change be made. 

2—MoTor AGE does not recommend spe- 
cial makes of oil. It does advise, however, 
that only a high-grade product be used. 
Cheap oil is poor economy. The oil gauge 
should be between three-quarters full and 
full at all times. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD FRICTION DRIVE 


This Type of Transmission Has Proven 
Satisfactory in Light Cars 


Moundsville, W. Va.—Editor Moror AGE— 
What is the attitude of the motoring public in 
regard to the use of friction drive? 

2—What is the efficiency of a friction drive, 
disregarding the loss on bearings due to ex- 
cessive pressure for frictional purposes? 

38—What is the life of a well designed fric- 
tion drive, and size of same for about 20 horse- 
power? 

4—On a rough guess, what distance will a 
motorist drive a car in a year?—J. W. Murry. 


1—The motoring public has not taken to 
the friction drive to a great extent in large 
cars, although it is finding a considerable 
field in small cars. 

2—In cars of light weight the friction 
loss in very little if any greater than in a 
sliding gear construction and no more and 
probably not as much as in a planetary con- 
struction. Of course it all depends on the 
construction. An unscientific construction 
in any type can bring about a great power 
loss through friction. 

3—The life of the car. 

4—-The average is around 6000 miles. 


Magneto Not Generator 


New Windsor, Ill.—Editor Motor Acgs—I 
have a Michigan 33 car on which I have in- 
stalled a new Remy magneto. How can the 
old Briggs magneto be arranged to run a spot- 
light? I can run the magneto either by the 
fan belt or by the flywheel.—J. E. Samuelson. 


The expense of altering this magneto 
into a generator for operating a spotlight 
would be prohibitive. 


Ford Engine Speed 


Kellogg, Ida.—Editor Motor Acms—How 
many r.p.m. has a 1916 model Ford motor? 
Make ?—Henry Harris. 


At a car speed of 25 m.p.h. the model T 
motor is turning over approximately 1025 
r.p.m. The maximum speed of Ford cars 
runs from 40 to 45 m.p.h. Accordingly the 
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engine speeds are from 1650 r.p.m. to 1800 
r.p.m. | 

Although there are no official records 
concerning the motor speed of the Ford 
it can be assumed that its maximum is in 
the neighborhood of 2000 r.p.m. 


OVERSIZE PISTONS AND HEATING 


If Pistons Are Too Tight Motor Will 
Naturally Overheat 


Chillicothe, Iil—Editor Motor AGgp—Do 
oversize pistons tend to make a motor heat? 

2—Is there any difference between the coils 
on the cars now, that take the current from the 
storage battery, and the coils on cars that take 
the current from a magneto or dry cell? 

38—How many dry cells would it take to fur- 
nish ignition current in case it became neces- 
sary to remove a 6-volt storage battery of 100- 
ampere-hour capacity? 

4—Does the location of brushes on the com- 
mutator have anything to do with the output 
of generator? 

5—When removing a storage battery, if the 
generator wires were connected why would not 
that prevent the windings from burning out?— 
Charles McCoy. 


1—Yes, if they are so tight that they are 
stiff and create too high compression. If 
they allow the proper clearance they do 
not overheat the motor. 

2—-Not in fundamental principles. They 
are all for the same purpose, namely to step 
up the voltage. They are in reality trans- 
formers. Of course, the modern types are 
simplified and more compact that the old 
ones. 

3—Six dry cells. 

4—Yes. There is one maker who con- 
trols the output of his generators by what 
is known as third-brush regulation. 

5—Because if the generator is passing 
current through itself without any outlet 
the voltage builds up rapidly and at high 
speeds it can reach the point where the 
windings will be burned. 


CALCULATING THE SPEED OF MOTOR 


Reader Suggest Quick Method of Finding 
R. P. M. of Engine 


Oakland, Cal.—Editor Motor AcE—Here 
is a quick method of finding the speed of 
the motor when the gear ratio is known. 
Divide the diameter of the tire in inches 
by the gear ratio, divide the constant 336 
by the quotient, multiply the quotient by 
the speed of the car in miles per hour for 
the revolution per minute of the motor. 
For example: a tire 32 in., geared 4 to l, 
speed of car, 45 m.p.h. 

32+ 4=85 
336 = 8 = 42 
42 X 45 = 1890 R.P.M. 

The constant 336 will do for any gear 

ratio, size of tire or speed.—Arthur Gordon. 


Cars Using Double Ignition 


Waterloo, Ia.—Editor Motor AGr—How 
many cars are built in America with double 
ignition. 

2—How many racers in this country and 
abroad have double ignition? 

3—How many stock cars at a popular price 
are —_ with double ignition ?—William Gallo- 
way Co. 


1—There are six makers using double 
ignition. 

2—There are no available figures from 
which an accurate statement can be given. 

3—There are only two selling for less 
than $2,000. These are the Cole and the 
Luverne. 


Big Engine in 
a Small Space 


This 3 by 5 Motor Only 
32 In. Long and 
25 In. Wide 


The compact yet accessible assem- 
bly of the Colonial eight-cylinder 
motor is evident by a glance at these 
three views. Note the silent chain 
drive for camshaft, magneto, fan and 
generator. The intake is aluminum 


FTER two years of development, the 

Colonial Motor Co., Detroit, is ready 
to announce a new stock, eight-cylinder, 
V-type engine which is compact in design 
and one of the features of which is the 
small space required for it under the hood. 
On a dynomometer test, 62.5 h.p. has been 
shown at 2500 r.p.m Following out usual 
V-engine design where side-by-side con- 
necting rods are used, the cylinders are 


staggard 14% in. The cylinders are cast 


in blocks of four and are of the L-head 
design, the bore and stroke being 3 by 5 
in. A single aluminum casting forms the 
ecrankease and this includes the bell hous- 
ing within which any standard clutch can 
be installed. 

Silent Chain Drive 


The camshaft, magneto and fan all are 
driven by silent chain and all three of 
these chains may be adjusted from the out- 
side while the engine is running. The 
valves have a diameter of 1% in. and a 
clearance and lift of ~ in. They are off- 
set to an angle of 7 deg. to secure direct 
contact from the camshaft without the 
use of intermediate linkage. 

The intake is aluminum and is hot air 
jacketed to prevent the condensation of 
the fuel and actually to assist in the com- 
plete vaporization of the incoming charge. 
Cooling is by thermo syphon and with 
the short engine block considerable space 
has been found to provide ample water 
jacketing space. The length over all is 
32 in. Of this 19 in. is taken up by the 
cylinder block. The extreme width of the 
engine is 25 in. 

No external leads are used in connection 
with the oiling system. This is a pressure 
feed through a hollow crankshaft. The 
bearing dimensions on the crankshaft are 
1% in. by 3 in. for the front, 143 by 1% 
in. for the center and 2 by 3% in. for the 
rear. The connecting rod bearings are 
2 in. in diameter and 1% in. long. The 
camshaft is also carried on three liberal 
bearings. 

As will be seen from the illustrations 
there is a simple layout of accessories. 
These are incorporated in the V, for the 
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larger part and the valves are accessible 
for adjustment by removing a plate with- 
in the center of the cylinder casting. 





DORT INCREASES CAPITAL 
Detroit, Feb. 6—Special telegram—The 
Dort Motor Car Co. has increased its capi- 
tal from $500,900 to $1,000,000. Of this 
amount $918,000 has been issued and paid 
up. The company plans to double its out- 
put to $20,000 cars this year. 





FEDERAL MAY INCREASE CAPITAL 
Detroit, Feb. 6—Special telegram—The 
stockholders of the Federal Motor Truck 
Co. will hold a special meeting Feb. 13 to 
increase the capital stock from $500,000 
to $2,000,000 and issue a 100 per cent divi- 
dend in stock through the transfer of the 
$500,000 surplus to the capital account. 





TEXAS DEALERS ORGANIZE 

_ Austin, Tex., Feb. 3—Preliminary steps 
toward organizing a state association of 
motor car dealers were taken at a meeting 
which was held here Feb. 1, attended by 
a number of representative men who are 
engaged in the car and accessory busi- 
ness throughout the state. 

There was a general discussion by those 
present as to the needs of such an organiza- 
tion. It was pointed out that it was only 
by codperative and combined efforts on 
the part of the dealers that certain evils 
that now exist in the motor car business 
can be corrected. Aside from the various 
business reasons that make such an asso- 
ciation desirable, it was urged that there 
should be a closer personal relationship be- 
tween the men who are engaged in the 
business. The lack of organization among 
the dealers of Texas has been felt par- 
ticularly since the opening of the present 
session of the legislature as a number of 
measures which relate directly and indi- 
rectly to this trade have been introduced. 



































Junior Auxiliary Seat 

HIS seat is designed to make a five-pas- 
£ senger car into one which will carry 
seven passengers, For use in speedsters it 
ean be attached to the running board. 
There are three bolts to hold the seat 
bracket in place permanently. This 
bracket is inconspicuous and does not in- 
terfere in any way when the auxiliary seat 
is not in use. These seats are offset in such 
a way that they can be swung 6 in. from 
side to side, or forward and back. When 
the seats are not desired, simply lift them 
out and place them under the seat cushion 
or under the tool box. The price each is 
$2.50 or $5.00 per pair. Ideal Brass Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cortex Clutch Facings 

Cortex is the name of a new disk clutch 
facing announced by the Hide Leather & 
Belting Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. It is 
claimed to be more durable and more resili- 
ent than facings of asbestos compositions, 
requiring less spring pressure and present- 
ing a better co-efficient of friction. It is 
claimed that it will not glaze over or will 
not become hard in use and costs from one- 
third to one-half less than other types. 


Maltby Spray Primer 

This is a compact device of brass which 
is guaranteed to start gasoline engines even 
in zero weather. The primer may be at- 
tached to the manifold of any car. It can 
be installed through the radiator in hand- 
eranked cars, or through the dash in cars 
equipped with electric starters. The primer 
acts by taking a charge of gasoline from 
the main gasoline line and injecting it into 
the manifold. The gasoline is atomized 
as it is injected into the manifold, giving 
a live gasoline vapor. It is the invention 
of Frank D. Maltby, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Cylinder Regrinding 

Modern grinding and manufacturing ma- 
chinery is used in the shops of George H. 
Blettner in Chicago for thorough doctoring 
of worn and scored cylinders. Beside the 
eylinder regrinding, he is manufacturing 
special Oil Tight piston rings, which he 
furnishes with every reboring and regrind- 
ing job without additional cost. He is 
equipped to turn out the jobs on specified 
dates. The shops are located at 216 Oakley 
boulevard and 1401 Jackson boulevard. 


Fifth Wheel Combination 

An illustration of a 2-ton Republic 
truck made with a short wheelbase, in 
combination with a Martin rocking fifth 
wheel and Fruehauf trailer, is shown on 
these pages. This combination makes a ve- 
hicle with a 6-ton capacity that can be 
backed and handled in narrow quarters 
and that is very little longer than a con- 
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ic truck, Fruehauf trailer and Martin fifth 
wheel 


ventional truck of the same loading space. for every need. There now are being made 
It is argued that the semi-trailer method 
of hauling is fast coming into favor in 
all parts of the country on account of the 
comparatively low cost of installation, low 








Simple device for lifting valves to permit 
removal of valve-spring pin 








This spray primer gives the cylinders an 
atomized mixture 


upkeep cost and great efficiency. The Fifth 
Wheel is a product of the Martin Rocking 
Fifth Wheel Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Perry Commercial Bodies 

Perry commercial bodies for use on Ford 
ears were attractively displayed at both 
the Chicago and New York shows. It is 
the purpose of the builder to offer types 


several bodies for use with the various 
truck extension equipments that are being 
marketed for converting Ford cars for com- 
mercial use. There are also several types of 
express bodies for use on the regular chas- 
sis, one of which is a slip-on body for use 
with a standard Ford roadster. Perry Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Best Valve Lifter 


The Best Valve Lifter is a device use- 
ful for quick cleaning of valves and valve 
seats. It holds the spring up so that the 
pin can be taken out and the valve spring 
readily removed to permit grinding of the 
valve. The ring is slipped up and down 
the handle of the valve lifter to hold the 
spring up. This small device works quickly 
and cannot slip or pinch the finger. It is 
made of malleable iron and weighs 1 lb. 
The price is 50 cents. Fish-Best Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Stanley Heavy T-Hinge 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturers of a large line of hardware 
for swinging garage doors, has placed on 
the market a heavy T-hinge with reversed 
pad. Very little time and labor is used in 
applying this hinge as the jamb of the door- 
only is mortised, the door put in place 
and the surface reaf applied to the sur- 
face of the door. These hinges are packed) 
with screws, one pair in a box, and also 
in complete sets of hardware for the gar- 
age door. These latter sets consist of 
hinges, bolts, latches, hasps, door holders 
and handles. The hinges can be furnished 
in 10, 12, 14 and 16-in. sizes and are fin- 
ished in dead black, japanned. 


Brunk Automatic Jack 


The Brunk jack is a lifting jack, a trans- 
porting truck, a turntable and a tire rest 
allin one. The lifting capacity is 7000 lbs., 
and the weight 100 lbs. The price is $30. 
It is made of malleable iron and steel. 
There is a spur gear which is operated by 
a lever handle connected to a double dog: 
trigger and a single trip which is regulated’ 
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This is one of a variety of express bodies, express attachments, etc., 
built for use on Ford cars by the Perry Mfg. Co. 


by the handle on the left side of the lever 
handle in the stay plate on the back end 
of the jack. There is a sector arm engaged 
on the spur gear mounted on a movable 
shoe which is guided by a regulating rod 
to keep the shoe in a horizontal position at 
all times. The castor wheels are equipped 
with roller bearings and the lever handle is 
made adjustable in two sections to be used 
for heavy or light loads. Brunk Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


C-W Gun Primer 


The feature of the C-W gun primer is 
that by means of a pump located on the 
dash gasoline is drawn from the fuel line 
and forced into the intake manifold in the 
form of a spray, thus facilitating starting. 
The installation requires the insertion of 
the pump connection in the gasoline line, 
the installation of the pump on the dash, 
the drilling and tapping of a hole in the 
intake manifold and the connection of the 
three by a pipe line. Embodied in the de- 
vice is the spray plug at the manifold 
connection that acts as an atomizer and 
mixes the gasoline with air before its in- 
jection. In nickel plate the price is $2.50 
and in polished brass $2.35. Crum Wiley 
Mfg. Co., Peru, Ind. 


For the Owner Principally 


Grease put up in collapsible tubes makes 
it possible to fill the grease cups quickly 
and easily. Various consistencies of greases 
come in this form. Another convenience, 
**Mistokloth,’’ a cleaning cloth superior to 
ordinary cheesecloth, is supplied also. The 
cloths come six or twelve in a carton and 
are exceptionally absorbent. A Mistokloth 
is accompanied by ‘‘ Mistokleen,’’ a spray 
cleaner sold complete with liquid and 
sprayer. This product takes the place of 
soap and water in cleaning the car. Crew- 
Levick Co., Philadelphia. 


To Mend Leaky Radiators 


‘*X’’ Radiator Liquid repairs leaks when 
poured into the radiator. It contains no 
cement, glue, meal, shellac or other com- 
pound that solidifies and, hence, does not 
clog the radiator. It acts as a preventive 
also, warding off scale and rust, and keeps 








Junior auxiliary seat and new Stanley 
heavy T garage hinge . 


the cooling system in better condition. 
The liquid acts when brought into contact 
with the air but remains in a liquid state 
when in water. It is sold in two-size cans 
at $1.50 and 75 cents. The larger size re- 
pairs any radiator up to 25-gal. capacity, 
while the smaller size is for Fords and 
other small cars. ‘‘X’’ Laboratories of 
Boston. 


Shine-Brite Polish 


This is a body polish which cleans and 
polishes and is designed to prolong the life 
of the surface. It is a liquid wax polish 
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and contains no turpentine or acids, it is 
said. Price, $3 a gal.; $1.75 a half-gal., and 
$1 a qt. Shine-Brite Products Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Overhead Valves for Fords . 


In the accessory department of the Jan. 
25 issue of Motor AGE was pictured an 
overhead valve attachment for use in con- 
verting a Ford car for speed. This new 
equipment is the product of Robert M. 
Roof, Anderson, Ind. The feature of this 
attachment which appeals to the owner of 
a Ford who desires to rebuild his car into a 
racer or who merely desires to so transform 
his engine that his touring car or roadster 
will be considerable faster is that it may be 
attached readily without appreciably alter- 
ing the motor. It merely supplants the 
standard Ford cylinder head and utilizes 
the same cam-operating mechanism to actu- 
ate the overhead valves. Tests of the 
equipment have shown that a Ford car 
with light body and lower gear ratio with 
this overhead-valve head attached may 
easily attain a speed of 65 to 70 m.p.h. and 
in specially constructed Ford racing jobs: 
will permit a speed 10 miles or more- 


greater than that, according to the de-.° 


signer. 





he Motorists’ 





Your Garage—How to Build It 


In a publication entitled ‘‘ Your Garage 
—How to Build It,’’ a description of a 
six-car garage built for rent at a cost of 
$1,400 is given. You are told that this 
particular garage returned an income of 
$450 a year, besides furnishing the own- 
er with a rent free garage for himself. 
Charles R. W. Edgecomb, National Lum- 


ber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 


is the author. First claiming that every- 
one should own a motor car of some sort, 
the writer mentions some of the points to 
be remembered in building a cheap or an 
expensive garage. Among the points are 
those as to the ready sale for garage, and 
the wisdom of good building materials. 





The Brunk automatic jack, transporting truck, turn table and tire rest 
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SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE—This is the American motor ambulance division of which Richard Norton of New York is in com- 
mand. The picture was taken somewhere in France, where the ambulances were enroute to Verdun 


ATENTS New Transmission—wW. I. Whee- 
ler, Scottsville, Ill., has obtained a patent 
which consists of a transmission which does 
away with the shifting of gears in motor cars. 


Big Motor Order Given—Montreal, Canada, 
has set aside $160,000 for the purchase of 
motor sweepers and street sprinklers this 
year. The board of control contends that 
the cost of street cleaning will be reduced 
materially by the use of machines. 


Fashion Show During Motor Week—The 
Atlanta Retail Merchants’ Association has 
decided to hold its annual spring opening 
week at the same time of the motor show, 
which is to be under the auspices of the At- 
lanta Automobile Association. The combina- 
tion is being advertised over the southeast- 
ern territory. 


To advertise Speed of Car—J. E. Benson, 
Galesburg, Ill., has patented a device which, 
attached to the rear of a car, indicates the 
exact speed at which the car is moving. The 
numbers change in accordance with the 
speed, thus enabling persons on the sidewalks 
or traveling behind to note the speed. The 
device is designed to protect car owners who 
might be unjustly charged with moving at 
an unlawful rate of speed. 


Old Car Has Good Record—The Johnson 
Automobile Co. last week sold car No. 1,417,- 
639 to Dr. H. McC. Johnson and took in part 
payment car No. 26,451, for which Dr. John- 
son paid $960 in the spring of 1910 and which 
he had driven in his practice seven, years. 
Within the week the exchange car was sold 
for $150 and is again on the streets. Doctor 
Johnson estimates the mileage of the car he 
turned in at considerably more than 100,000. 


Arizona Owners Organize—Motor car own- 
ers of Phoenix, Ariz., and the Salt River 
valley have organized the Central Arizona 
Automobile Club. Dr. A. J. Chandler of 
Chandler is president, and R. E. Lewis, 
Phoenix, temporary secretary. The new as- 
sociation already has appointed a bridge 
committee, which has taken up the work of 
obtaining adequate appropriations from the 
legislature for the repair of all bridges on 
state highways, with the object of obtaining 
all-the-year-’round crossings at many 
Arizona “‘rivers,’’ which are apt to become 


impassable during the wet season. The new 
organization is affiliated with the A. A. A. 
and with the Automobile Club of Arizona. 


Minnesota Draws Road Money—The Muin- 
nesota highway commission bulletin shows 
fifty-one of eighty-six counties have drawn 
all the state aid allotted in 1916, or $1,370,000. 
From 50 to 90 per cent of the cost of road 
making is paid by the state and from 10 to 
50 per cent by the counties. 


Sheridan Road More Accessible Now— 
Sheridan road is now open from Chicago to 
Glencoe. A short time ago it was necessary 
to detour in Wilmette, but this portion has 
been completed. Sheridan road through Win- 
netka was repaired last summer, but plans 
now call for a new road as soon as the county 
court confirms the assessment proposed. 


Wants Inheritance Tax for Roads—Senator 
J. H. Baldwin of Frazee, Minn., has intro- 
duced a bill in the legislature to divert re- 
turns from the inheritance tax to the road 
and bridge fund from the general revenue 
fund. Each county will get 10 per cent of 
the taxes paid there. The inheritance tax 
in 1916 was $671,886 in 676 payments. 


Extensive Improvements Proposed There— 
The special bond issue committee of the board 
of supervisors of Winnebago county, Illinois, 
of which Rockford is the county seat, has de- 
cided to recommend an issue of $1,500,000 for 
88 miles of concrete and 40 miles of macadam 
roads. The county board will hold a special 
meeting to decide whether the bond issue 
will be submitted to the public. 


Texas Association Meets—More interest 
was attached to the sixth annual convention 
of the Texas Good Roads Association at Aus- 
tin than usual as the present legislature is 
to consider bills for the creation of a state 
highway ‘commission and department. The 
membership of the association has increased 
nearly 200 per cent during the last year and 
is now 2997. More than $10,000,000 has been 
raised in campaigns for road bond issues, 
and engineers have been furnished for making 
estimates in many counties. An interesting 
talk on the benefit of a state highway com- 
mission to the iceman and the spinach man 
was given. Other talks were on kindred sub- 
jects. Howard Bland, Taylor, was elected 


president. Other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Sam Sparks, Austin; secretary-treas- 
urer, D. F. Colp, San Antonio; assistant sec- 
retary, T. P. Grant, Brady. 


The Musical Salesman!—V. LeRoy Jones, 
St. Louis, was a musical comedy actor be- 
fore he was a motor car salesman. He still 
likes music. He has had a 10-note horn 
placed on his Cadillac and has mastered 
“The Last Rose of Summer.’’ Hopes of 
working out some Hawaiian music are re- 
ported. , 


$21,000,000 for Roads Asked—The Pennsyl- 
vania state highway department will ask the 
legislature to appropriate $21,000,000 for the 
construction of new roads, repairing and 
maintenance of old ones and purchase of toll 
roads during the next two years, according 
to the budget read at a conference in Harris- 
burg, Pa. Members of the state highway de- 
partment, state motor federation and state 
grange were present. The money will be 
asked for in installments of $10,500,000 each. 


Right-of-Way Cost Is High—It has cost 
the state of Washington $16,344.47 to obtain 
rights-of-way for the state highways during 
the last two years. The usual practice is to 
negotiate with the owners. In most instances 
the property needed has been secured free of 
charge, the benefits of the road construction 
being more than sufficient to offset the loss 
of the land to the owner. Condemnation suits 
have been brought when the land has been 
held at what are considered exhorbitant 
figures. 


Alaska Has Its Road Troubles—Alaska has 
been building roads since 1905. It has built 
920 miles of wagon roads, 629 miles of winter 
sled roads and 2210 miles of trails. None of 
these roads were built for motor car traffic, 
but more than 250 trucks and passenger cars 
were in use over them at the close of the last 
fiscal year. Much damage has been done to 
the roads by heavy, narrow-tired trucks, and 
the board of road commissioners finds trou- 
bles of maintenance with them always. In ad- 
dition, they found it necessary to build a 5- 
mile road along a hillside last summer by 
covering the roadbed with willow corduroy 
and surfacing the corduroy with gravel be- 
cause the material underlying the location 
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consisted of 6 ft. of gravel on the bed rock, 
40 ft. of clear ice on the gravel and 2 ft. of 
moss and tundra on top. 


The Orient at the Wheel—St. Louis now 
boasts of a Chinese chauffeur. He is Sit 
Chan Wah, who drives a truck for the Ori- 
ental Tea & Coffee Co. He is said to be a 
careful driver. 


Canadian Association to Meet—The Motor 
‘Trades association will meet at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Feb. 13. The program includes 
talks on good roads, salesmanship, garage 
systems and service and other business 
phases of appeal to the members. 

Why Cars Shun Australia—Cars do not feel 
at home in Australia. Why? Well, gasoline 
sells at 96 cents a gallon, and tires are even 
higher in proportion. Even the 20,000,000 a 
year the State of Victoria spends on roads 
can’t entirely balance the price of fuel. 

City to Put $27,000 in Cars—Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is to spend $27,000 for motor vehicles. 
Altogether, twenty-nine machines will be pur- 
chased. This policy is attendant on a gen- 
eral retrenchment in budget making, the 
city deciding to buy the vehicles as a mat- 
ter of economy. 


Hauls House in Parade—A business men’s 
parade at Liberal, Kan., had the distinction 
of having something new under the sun. A 
house was mounted on four wheels and at- 
tached to the rear of an Apperson roada- 
plane. The house was furnished and occu- 
pied, and a Victrola played merrily. 


The Longest Cross-Country Trip?—W. C. 
McRea, Mrs. McRea and the two little Mc- 
teas took six months to come from Sacra- 
mento, Cal., to Birmingham, Ala. They went 
by way of Chicago and then south, traveling 
7,384 miles in all. They had one puncture 
and no engine trouble. The McReas will 
make their home at Birmingham, 


To Repave Twenty Streets—Cleveland, 
Ohio, has a bond issue of $3,000,000, and 
twenty streets are to be repaved this year. 
This will take $2,500,000, the largest amount 
that can be spent efficiently in one year. One- 
half will be paid by the city; the other half 
by property owners. The property owners 
will pay 98 per cent of the repaving, the city 
paying 2 per cent and the cost of intersec- 
tions. 


Meeker Starts for Washington—lIt is not 


‘the inaugural that is taking Ezra Meeker, 


the famous transcontinental traveler, in his 
battered Pathfinder schoonermobile to Wash- 
ington, but the proposed Pioneer Oregon 


‘Trail Bill. For Meeker was one of the orig- 


inal band of pioneers who traversed the 
plains in ox carts and settled the Pacific 


-coast. Meeker, who is 86 years old, left Wash- 


ington last May. 


Y. M. C. A. Trains Negro Chauffeurs—The 
problem of finding good jobs for negro boys 
has been solved partially by the Chicago 
Y. M. C. A. in the establishment of a motor 
car school, which is finishing its first year. 
During the year 123 have enrolled in the 
school. Eighty-seven have completed the 
course, and seventy-two have been placed 
in motorcycle shops, garages, as drivers of 
trucks and delivery cars and as _ private 
chauffeurs. All graduates havé passed state 
examinations. 

Omaha Club Work Reviewed—The Omaha 
automobile club erected 2000 road signs in 
nine counties of Nebraska and Iowa during 
1916. Omaha is the best marked city. More 
than 900 poles within the city designate the 
Lincoln highway, George Washington Na- 
tional Highway, O. L. D. highway and the 
Omaha-Kansas City route. Twenty-three of 
the twenty-five cars stolen were recovered. 
Thirty-five rewards were paid to policemen 
for arresting and convicting persons throwing 
glass on streets. The membership for 1917 is 
estimated at 2000. Officers are: President, 
C. L. Gould; vice-presidents, Randall K. 
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Brown and W. B. Cheek; secretary, L. V. 
Nicholas; treasurer, Colonel B. W. Jewell; 
and counsel, P. A. Wells. 


May Name Road for Buffalo Bill—From 
Lincoln, Neb., comes word that a movement 
has started to change the name of the motor 
road known as the Old highway to the 
Buffalo Bill trail. The route is that from 
Omaha, Neb., to Denver, Colo. 


To Organize County Units—The Alabama 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, Birming- 
ham, Ala., will extend its membership by the 
formation of county units. Officers for the 
new year are: President, Ralph J. Barr, Troy; 
vice-presidents, L. G. Adams, Mobile, and 
W. B. Smith, Birmingham; secretary, T. R. 
Fields, Troy; and treasurer, L. J. Pake, Mont- 
gomery. 


State Route Is Selected—The route for the 
new state highway across central Minnesota 
was selected at a meeting of the Central 
Minnesota auxiliary of the National Parks 
Highway Association. The legislature will 
be asked for a stone crusher at the St. Cloud 
reformatory to provide stone for the road. 
The route is St. Cloud, St. Joseph, Avon, 
Albany, Freeport, Melrose, Sauk Center, West 
Union, Osakis, Alexandria, Garfield, Brandon, 
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RACES 
—1917— 


May 19—Metropolitan Trophy, New York 
speedway. 
+May 30—Indianapolis speedway. 
tJune 9—Chicago speedway. 
June 23—Cincinnati speedway. 
tJuly 4—Omaha speedway. 
jJuly 14—Des Moines speedway. 
tJuly 28—Tacoma speedway. 
August 4—Kansas City speedway. 
tSeptember 3—Cincinnati speedway. 
+September 15—Providence speedway. 
tSeptember 29—New York speedway. 
October 6—Kansas City speedway. 
October 13—Chicago speedway. 
October 27—New York speedway. 





tA. A. A. championship events for 1917. 


MEETINGS 


Feb. 13-14—National annual convention of 


Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


SHOWS 


Feb. 3-10—Minneapolis. 

Feb. 5-10—Indianapolis. 

Feb. 10-17—San Francisco. 

Feb. 10-17—Hartford, Conn. 
Feb. 12-17—Kansas City. 

Feb. 12-17—Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 12-17—Nashville, Tenn. 
Feb. 13-16—Grand Forks, N. D. 
Feb. 13-16—Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 13-17—Williamsport, Pa. 
Feb. 13-17—Sioux City, la. 

Feb. 14-17—Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 19—Pittsfield, Mass. 

Feb. 19-24—Bridgeport, Conn. 
Feb. 19-24—Des Moines, la. 
Feb. 19-24—Duluth, Minn. 

Feb. 19-24—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 19-24—St. Louis. 

Feb. 19-24—Syracuse. 

Feb. 20-24—Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Feb. 21-23—Dodge City, Kan. 
Feb. 21-24—Bloomington, Iil. 
Feb. 21-24—Flint, Mich. 

Feb. 24-March 4—Atlanta, Ga. 
Feb. 26-March 3—Omaha, Neb. 
Feb. 26-March 3—Great Falls, Mont. 
Feb. 26-March 3—Utica, N. Y. 
March 1-3—Urbana, Ill. 

March 3-10—Boston. 

March 3-10—Washington, D. C. 
March 5-10—Bridgeton, Conn. 
March 6-10—Fort Dodge, la. 
March 7-10—St. Joseph, Mo. 
March 14- 17—Davenport, la. 
March 14-17—Mason City, la. 
March 18-23—Cedar Rapids, la. 
March 19-24—Cedar. Rapids, lowa. 
March 27-31—Deadwood, S. D. 
April 4-7—Stockton, Cal. 
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Evansville, Melby, Ashby, Dalton, Fergus 
Falls, Elizabeth, Rothsay, Barnesville, Moor- 
head to Fargo. 


How Much Did You Use?—Oklahoma mo- 
torists used more than twenty million gal- 
lons of gasoline in 1916. At an average price 


of 18 cents the sum of $3,618,225 was spent in 
this way. 


May Substitute Coal Gas—Experiments are 
under way in England to drive motor omni- 
buses with coal gas. The gas is carried at 
low pressure in bags strapped to the roofs 
of the omnibuses. 


Atlantic City to Have Show—One of the 
first spring motor car shows will open in 
Atlantic City March 31 to last until April 
14. The show will be held on the Garden 
pier under the management of S. W. Mogill. 


Cars in Canal Zone—Motor cars licensed 
for operation by private owners in the Canal 
Zone at the end of 1916 reached 223. In addi- 
tion, 106 residents of Panama and Colon have 
reciprocal licenses, which allow them to drive 
in the Canal Zone. 


Hartford Mayor to Open Show—Mayor 
Frank A. Hagarty will open the Hartford, 
Conn., show Feb. 10. Mayors of nearly all 
the cities in Connecticut are expected at the 
opening. All space has been sold. Pleasure 
cars and trucks will be shown on the main 
floor, and accessories in the galleries. Ad- 
jutant-General George M. Cole and staff and 
Colonel Richard J. Goodman, commanding 
the first infantry, and his staff will inspect 
the exhibition that night. 


Honduras Gets Motor Truck—The first 
motor truck seen in Ceiba, Honduras, if not 
on the entire north coast of Honduras, ar- 
rived from New Orleans recently to be used 
by an ice manufacturer. As makers of motor 
cars have been actively trying for some 
time to introduce motor-delivery cars on this 
market, the arrival of this truck is some- 
thing of an event. There is an opportunity 
for truck sales to the plantation owners. 
The planters, however, are quite skeptical on 
this point, believing the trucks would mire 
in wet weather. 


Transport Train Run Planned—To demon- 
strate the utility of the William Penn high- 
way through Pennsylvania the war depart- 
ment of the United States in May or June 
will send a transport train from Easton to 
Pittsburgh. The train will consist of several 
motor trucks and armored guns, such as have 
been in use on the Mexican border since last 
summer. An effort will be made to break 
time records for trucks across the state. On 
the return trip from Pittsburgh the route 
from Reading eastward will be through 
Philadelphia instead of Easton. 

Association Meets at Kalamazoo—The 
Michigan-Detroit-Chicago Highway Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Feb. 5. Among the speakers on the 
program were Mayor Marx of Detroit; W. 
C. Edens, chairman of the good roads com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce; Dr. Charles McKenna, president of 
the Michigan State Normal College; W. S. 
Gilbreath, secretary of the Detroit Automo- 
bile Club; F. F. Rogers, state highway com- 
missioner, and Philip T. Colgrove, president 
of the Michigan Good Roads Association. 

Ontario Would Examine All Drivers—The 
Ontario department of highways, Toronto, 
Canada, wants to have examination of all 
motor car drivers required and is starting 
with professional drivers, who heretofore 
have been compelled to pass an examination 
and obtain a certificate. The certificates are 
to be known as operators’ certificates in the 
future instead of chauffeurs’, and it is ex- 
pected that drivers other than the profes- 
sionals will take the examination to possess 
the certificate, which will be of value in case 
of accident that might otherwise point to 
lack of driving skill. 
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NEW BUILDING BRINGS FIRESTONE DAY ON COAST—The coming of this fine 
branch building of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in Los Angeles was celebrated Jan. 
31. The day was known as Firestone Day, and 500 dealers from Southern California, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Arizona were guests of the company. The building is of 


stucco and reinforced concrete with Egyptian tile and mission balconies. 


sq. ft. of floor space. 


IMOUSINE Top Co.—The Limousine Top 
Co., Kalamazzoo, Mich., has increased its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 


Willeman Leaves Briscoe—A. B. Willeman 
has resigned as superintendent of purchases 
for the Briscoe Motor Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


Gets Foreign Order—The National Standard 
Co., Niles, Mich., has obtained a large order 
for wire braid for motor car tires from the 
English government. 


Ford to Erect Building—The Ford Motor 
Co. will erect a steel frame building in addi- 
tion to its present plant at a cost of $265,- 
432. 


O’Brecht Heads Pallau Steel Spring—J. N. 
O’Brecht has been elected president of the 
Pallau Steel Spring Co., Mount Clemens, 
Mich. Other officers are: Vice-president, A. 
T. Donaldson; secretary, P. J. Ulrich, and 
treasurer, A. Marlette. 


Woodard Sues Alter Co.—F. M. Woodard 
has filed suit for $45,000 for breach of contract 
and expenses and commissions which he 
states were due him as the sales manager of 
the Alter Motor Co., Plymouth, Mich. Mr. 
Woodard computes his commission on 4,000 
cars at $40,000. 


Hansen Goes to Haynes—C. I. Hansen, 
formerly of the purchasing department of the 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co., Racine, Wis., has 
assumed his duties as purchasing agent for 
the Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
succeeding C. H. Landsottel. Carl Heady will 
continue to serve as assistant purchasing 
agent for the Haynes. 


Charter Oak Cars Soon—Preparations for 
occupancy of the trade school building in New 
Britain by The Eastern Motors, Inc., of 
Hartford, Conn., have been completed. It 
is expected that the factory will be in readi- 
ness to move in about the middle of next 
week. The work of putting the building in 
order has been going along steadily under 
the direction of Fred A. Law, vice-president 
and head of the engineering department. The 


It has 30,000 


first of the Charter Oak cars is said to be 
almost ready for the road. The car will 
make its first public appearance at Boston. 


Their Retail Business Discontinued—Cum- 
mings Bros., Flint, Mich., manufacturers and 
jobbers of motor car supplies, have discon- 
tinued their retail business. 


New Vulcanizer on Market—The Anderson 
Steam Vulcanizer Co., St. Louis, is introduc- 
ing the Anderson steam vulcanizer for small 
repair shops. Three casings and five inner- 
tubes can be cured at the same time. 


Canadian Maker Has Large Shipment— 
A trainload of McLaughlin motor cars en- 
route for the Maritime provinces in Canada 
shows conditions of the trade across the 


northern border. The train had about thirty 


car loads. 


W. R. Rood Resigns—W. R. Rood, vice- 
president of F. S. Carr & Co., Boston, has re- 
signed. His new connection is not yet an- 
nounced. Mr. Rood has been the active sales 
manager of the above organization for the 
last eight years. 


Maxwell Leases Assembly Space—The 
Maxwell Motor Sales Corp. has leased 30,000 
sq. ft. of floor space in the plant of the St. 
Louis Car Co. for a temporary assembly plant 
for the Southwest business. In addition, 22,- 
500 sq. ft. have been leased for testing yard 
space. The deal was closed by H. I. Gunder- 
son, superintendent of assembly plants. St. 
Louis real estate agents assert Maxwell com- 
pany is in the market there for a factory site. 


Templar Cars Under Construction—The 
Templar Motors Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounces that its motors are under construc- 
tion and that factory plans are being consid- 
ered. The engineering department includes 
A. M. Dean, formerly chief engineer for the 
Pope-Hartford Automobile Co.; P. F. Hake- 
thal, recently assistant engineer of the Mer- 
cer Automobile Co.; Allen Bartlett, formerly 
experimental engineer of the Stearns Auto- 
mobile Co.; and M. E. Morningstart, for- 
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merly of the Chalmers engineering depart- 
ment. The stock is being offered at $10 a 
share, par value. 


Production Soon—The Auto Specialty Co., 
St. Joseph, Mich., which recently moved from 
Joliet, Ill., will soon commence production. 
The company brought 330 workers and their 
families from Joliet. 


Phillips Heads New Branch—A. C. Phil- 
lips, formerly with the C. T. Silver Motor Co., 
New York, will manage the Brooklyn branch 
recently established by the P. J. Durham Co. 
of New York, distributor of the Gray & Davis 
products. 


Menominee May Move Factory—The Me- 
nominee Motor Truck Co., Menominee, Mich., 
may move its plant and headquarters to 
Green Bay, Wis. Business men of that city 
are raising a guaranty fund of $175,000 to 
effect the removal. 


Enos is Assistant Sales Manager—L. W. 
Enos, formerly with the Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Co., has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of the Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and will handle the Michigan 
territory for the company. 


Establishes Fellowships—The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, have established 
fellowships in the chemistry of rubber at the 
Municipal University of Akron. They will be 
open to graduates of standard American col- 
leges who have completed a thorough course 
in chemistry, and will pay $300 a year. 


Increasing Force and Production—The Gile 
Tractor Co., Ludington, Mich., is running 
day and night to meet the demands for its 
caterpillar type and three-wheel model trac- 
tor. It has doubled its force and is em- 
ploying more than 180 men. The company 
will exhibit its product at Kansas City Feb. 
12-17. 


Elgin Six to Expand—The Elgin Motor Car 
Corp., Chicago, expects to make thirty-five 
cars a day during February. After the pres- 
ent allotment of 7500, 85 per cent of which 
is sold already, is completed, new buildings 
and equipment will enable it to turn out 
between 20,000 and 25,000 during the next 
year, according to company officials. 


Stevenson with Motor Car School—Harry 
A. Stevenson is now a member of the staff 
of the Michigan State Auto School, Inc., 
Detroit. Mr. Stevenson has been with motor 
car concerns for the last twelve years, seven 
of which were with the Detroit electric. He 
was also a representative for the Flanders. 
He holds the position of vice-president with 
the school. 


Kent Factory Nearing Completion—The 
Kent Motor Corp. plant at Belleville, N. J., 
is partly completed. The machine shop, as- 
sembling plant and body-building depart- 
ment are about finished, and a metal-work- 
ing shop is being erected. Contracts have 
been awarded for the construction of foun- 
dry, enameling ovens and executive offices. 
The plant will have a capacity of about 15,000 
cars a year. 


Lewis Announces Chemical Plan—Dr. W. 
K. Lewis, professor of chemical engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who recently was made consulting chem- 
ist for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has completed plans for co- 
operative work between the college and the 
factory. Students seeking a master’s de- 
gree in chemical engineering will spend six 
months in the Goodyear shops, and the fac- 
ulty will give its attention to special rubber 
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problems and maintain a laboratory at Ak- 
ron under the direction of an instructor from 
the Massachusetts Institute. 


Eastern Motors, Inc., Moves—The Eastern 
Motors, Inc., has moved its factory from 
Hartford, Conn., to New Britain, Conn. The 
change was made Feb. 1. 


Herschell-Spillman Factory Progresses— 
‘The major part of the new Herschell-Spill- 
man Co. factory at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
will be ready for occupancy in the next three 
weeks. 

Newman Leaves Atterbury Truck—H. J. 
Newman has resigned as assistant sales 
manager of the Atterbury Motor Truck Co. 
to join the sales department of the Garford 
Truck Co., Lima, Ohio. 


Briggs Goes Abroad—S. D. Briggs, Minne- 
apolis, Northwestern representative for the 
Hupmobile, has sailed for a tour of England, 
France and Spain in the interests of the fac- 
tory. He will be gone four months. 


Hathaway Goes to K. C. Branch—W. T. 
Hathaway, formerly road man for the Willys- 
Overland Co. at Kansas City, has succeeded 
F. D. Phillips as wholesale sales manager. 
Mr. Phillips now is interested in a Kansas 
City agency. 


Kepler to Briscoe Corp—Announcement has 
been made of the appointment of H. L. Kepler 
as purchasing agent of the Briscoe Motor 
Corp., Jackson, Mich. Mr. Kepler was for- 
merly assistant purchasing agent for the 
Chalmers Motor ‘Co. 


Hammond Is Transferred—F. N. Hammond, 
formerly branch manager for the Goodyear 
‘Tire & Rubber Co., is now branch manager 
at Cleveland to succeed R. 8S. Hartzell. Mr. 
Hartzell has been placed in charge of makers’ 
business in Cleveland. 


Two Join Stephens Motor—Hugh C. Dun- 
ning, factory manager, and Fred Corbeille, 
assistant superintendent of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co., Flint, Mich., have resigned to 
accept positions with the Stephens Motor 
branch of the Moline Plow Co. at Freeport, 
Ill. 


imperial Has Prosperous Year—The Im- 
perial Wheel Co., Flint, Mich., maker of 
wheels for the Buick Motor Car Co., 
Chevrolet Motor Car Co., Dort Motor Co. 
and the Oakland Motor Car Co., has in- 
creased its business in the four years of its 
existence until it is now selling 400 per cent 
more wheels than during the first year. 


St. Louis Ford Dealers Unite—The sixteen 
Ford dealers in St. Louis have organized and 
will have regular meetings to discuss common 
problems. The first united action is joint ad- 
vertisements in newspapers and street cars. 
The street car advertisements praise the 
service with Ford cars and name all the 
dealers. The newspaper advertisements are 
car-selling arguments. 


Premier Ships Twelve Cars Daily—The 
Premier Motor Corp., Indianapolis, has been 
graduated from the prospect into the reality 
class. Twenty-one cars were shipped in a 
single day one week, and the average daily 
shipment for the week was twelve cars. A 
schedule of twenty-five cars a day was set 
for production by Feb. 1. More than 1000 
men are now employed at the Premier plant. 


Corporations Plan Merger.—The Detroit 
Valve & Fittings Co. and the Detroit Brass 
Works will meet Feb. 10 to take action on a 
merger of the two concerns. It is proposed 
to increase the capital stock of the Detroit 
Valve & Fittings Co. from $500,000 to $1,- 
500,000, and distribute a 30 per cent stock 
dividend and to increase the capital of the 
Detroit Brass Works from $400,000 to $500,- 
000, giving shareholders a 10 per cent stock 
dividend. The stockholders of the two com- 
panies comprise practically the same person- 
nel. The merger contemplates the exchange 
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of shares equally between the two companies. 


Approximately $310,000 worth of stock will 
be held. 


Mills with Highway Tractor—S. W. Mills 
has joined the force of the Highway Tractor 
Co. at Indianapolis. Mr. Mills was formerly 
an engineer for the Fiat company. 


Northrop Leaves Standard Co.—R. D. 
Northrop has resigned his position as adver- 
tising manager of the Standard Woven Fabric 
Co. and joined the selling staff of the Green- 
leaf Co., Boston. 


Selden Truck Plans Addition—The Selden 
Truck Sales Co., Rochester, N. Y., plans to 
add 14,000 sq. ft. floor space to its factory. 
The new building will be parallel with the 
Rochester & Eastern Electric and New York 
Central railroads. 


Monitor Agency in Denmark—Negotiations 
have been completed by the Cummins-Moni- 
tor Automobile Co., Columbus, Ohio, to have 
an agency in Copenhagen, Denmark. C. 
Bohnstedt Petersen recently arrived in Co- 
lumbus and closed a contract to handle Moni- 
tors there. Shipments will be started as 
soon as the necessary permits are obtained. 


Packard to Re-Employ Guardsmen—Em- 
ployes of the Packard Motor Car Co., De- 
troit, who are members of the regiment just 
returned from the Mexican border, will be 
re-employed by the company and will also 
receive a sum equivalent to two weeks’ sal- 
ary. The men were given two weeks’ salary 
and notified that their jobs would be open 
last June. 


New Kelly-Springfield Location—The Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, has signed 
a contract with the Cumberland Development 
Co. for the erection of a plant at Cumber- 
land, Md., to cost $2,500,000. Cumberland 
has paid one-third of the bonus money and 
has given deed to the land for the plant. The 


Kelly-Springfield has agreed to have 3000 
employes at work in the plant within six 
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months after the plant is ready for opera- 
tion. It is understood that machinery for 
the plant has been ordered. 


Packard Buys Jersey Site—The Packard 
Motor Car Co. has purchased a site in New- 
ark, N. J., for the erection of additions to 
its present headquarters in that city. 


Smith Motor Truck Expands—Ground has 
been broken by the Smith Motor Truck Corp., 
Chicago, for the second new plant. It is to be 
ready for occupancy no later than the Ist of 
May. The plant will duplicate that erected 
last year, capable of a production of 300 
Smith Form-a-Trucks a day. 


Thomas & Thomas Open Offices—Thomas 
& Thomas, consulting engineers, have opened 
offices in Detroit. The partnership con- 
sists of W. Owen Thomas and T. R. Thomas, 
brothers. For two years W. Owen Thomas 
was in charge of motor transport for the 
Canadian government. 


Tool Co. Incorporated—The Universal Tool 
Co., Detroit, has been incorporated for $20,- 
000 to manufacture a cylinder reboring tool. 
Officers of the company are R. E. Roseberry, 
president; H. Green, president of the Auto- 
matic Products Co., vice-president, and 
Donald McGraw, secretary and treasurer. 


Carriage Maker to Build Bodies—The 
Graves Carriage Co., Springboro, Pa., for 
years maker of carriages and sleds, is to fit 
its factory for the manufacture of motor car 
bodies. The old Tungeson Lamp Works, 
Conneaut, Ohio, also will be fitted for the 
manufacture of bodies, and the two are to 
merge later. 


Dealers Meet at Boston Show—One of the 
big motor events of the Boston show week 
was the convention of the New England 
Smith-Form-A-Truck dealers called by John 
L. Judd, the New England distributor. He 
had as guests from the factory E. M. Elliott, 
general eastern sales manager, and J. D. 
Davis of the Commerce Trust Co. of Chicago. 





HOW WHITE DEALERS WENT TO NEW YORK—Fifteen southern dealers went to 
the New York Salon together. The party was organized by Robert W. Woodruff, south- 
eastern manager of the White company, and the annual convention was held on the 
private car. A stop was made at the factory at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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After two days of conference there was a 
banquet at which more than 100 dealers were 
present. 


Poundstone Heads K. C. Branch—L. A. 
Poundstone has succeeded C. B. McLaughlin 
as manager of the Maxwell branch at Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Poundstone was formerly at 
the factory. 


Belmont Opens Temporary Office—The Bel- 
mont Motor Car Co., Toledo, Ohio, has rented 
temporary quarters while awaiting its fac- 
tory and office buildings. The company ex- 
pects to be ready to produce cars by March l. 


Canadian Agency for Lansing Concern— 
The Copeland Motor Sales Co., Windsor, On- 
tario, has been appointed Canadian distrib- 
utor for the starting and lighting system 
manufactured by the Detroit Electric Welder 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Olds Will Develop Park—The Olds Motor 
Co. is to develop a 40-acre park for the bene- 
fit of Lansing, Mich., citizens, by converting 
what is now a waste stretch of land into 
tennis courts, ball fields, playgrounds and 
resting places. 


Dealers Auction Used Cars—Dealers at 
Worcester, Mass., have tried the auction plan 
of disposing of used cars, and they found it 
so successful similar auctions are to be held 
every three or four months. More than 100 
cars were sold in two days at the first auction, 
and more than 600 buyers attended. 


Schott Heads Amazon Tire Co.—L. J. 
Schott has been elected president of the Am- 
azon Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, L. F. Smith, and 
treasurer, C. E. Bettler. The company re- 
ports an increase in sales of 140 per cent 
each month since the plant began operation. 


Woodenware Plant Makes Tires—The Sam- 
uel Cupples Woodenware Co., St. Louis, a 
large manufacturer of woodenware and paper 
products, is making handmade motor car 
tires and inner tubes. For several years the 
company has had a rubber factory for fruit 
jars rings and other small specialties, but 
this is a new departure. 


Books Foreign Orders for Tractor—The 
John Latison Mfg. Co., New Holstein, Wis., 
which marketed a general utility tractor sev- 
eral months ago, has booked orders since 
Jan. 1 for nearly 500 machines for export. 
Shipments will be made to Spain, England, 
Russia, Norway, Australia, Denmark, Cuba, 
France and other nations. 


Zeitier Appoints Chicago Distributor—The 
Zeitler & Lamson Motor Truck Co., Chicago, 
which will move its plant and offices to 
Wausau, Wis., as soon as the proposed new 
*‘ factory group is ready, has contracted with 
the Racine Wagon & Carriage Co., Chicago, 
for distributing its output in the Chicago 
territory. The district has been divided into 


Canton, Ohio—Hydro Motor Car Co.; capital 
stock, $100,000; to manufacture hydro motor 
cars; incorporators, Ralph E. Hay, James P. 
Snider, Harry O. Myers, Harvey N. Pattison and 
Edward N. Kautz. 

Cleveland, Ohio—L. R. Carpenter Motor Co.; 
capital stock, $10,000; to sell motor cars; incor- 
porators, Lee Royal Carpenter, E. W. Carpenter, 
H. Swenson, H. I. Hitchcock and F. T. Cullitan, 

Cleveland, Ohio—Master Motor Car Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $200,000; to manufacture motor cars; 
incorporators, Alfred Whiteworth, Milton R. Slo- 
cum, Fred G. Theuer, Perry J. Eubanks and S. J. 
Kornhauser. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Euclid Auto Sales Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $15,000; to sell motor cars; incorpora- 
tors, H. E. Saunders, A. T. Fitzgerald, Edward 
Bushnell, H. B. Altman and Edward J. Cherney. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Prospect Auto Top & Paint- 
ing Co.; capital stock, $20,000; to manufacture 
motor car tops; incorporators, John Meyers, L. B. 
Horstman, R. F. Horstman, Charles W. Reppert 
and L. M. Butler. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Folberth Auto Specialty Co.; 
capital stock, $10,000; to sell accessories: incor- 

orators, Fred G. Folberth, William M. Folberth, 

. C Brown, L. F. Adler and William F. Kess. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Pulford Auto-Top Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $25,000; to manufacture tops; incor- 
porators, J. W. Pulford, H. E. Durbin, E. A. 
Pulford, Cora Pulford and Wayne Eberley. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Vincent Bros. Auto Sales Co.; _ 
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twenty divisions, each in charge of a sales- 
man. The same plan will be used in other 
large centers. 


Innes Resigns from Dodge—H. L. Innes has 
resigned from Dodge Bros. to become fac- 
tory manager of the Chevrolet Motor Co. at 
Flint, Mich. 


To Make Motor Car Parts—W. Brummaler 
& Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich., have started 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of 
hoods, fenders, gas tanks and other metal 
parts for motor car makers. 


New Office for Silvex Co.—The Silvex 
Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., maker of Beth- 
lehem spark plugs, will move its sales and 
advertising departments and general office 
force from the factory into a separate office 
building. 


To Make Trucks Only—The Niles Car & 
Mfg. Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will stop mak- 
ing trolley cars soon and make motor trucks 
only, according to officials. Last year the 
company was working on 1- and 2-ton trucks. 
Soon it wlil offer 3%- and 5-ton trucks. 


Sole Distributor for Miller—The Keller En- 
gineering & Sales Service, Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia, has been appointed sole distributor 
of the Miller carbureter. Installation and 
service stations are being established for 
the convenience of motor car owners. 


Overland Buys Land and Plant—The Wil- 
lys-Overland Co. has purchased the ground 
and experimental plant of the Libbey-Owens 
Sheet Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, at a price in 
excess of $165,000. The purchase was made 
in anticipation of further expansion of the 
Overland company. 


Allen to Build Community—The Allen Mo- 
tor Co., Fostoria, Ohio, plans the construc- 
tion of a motor car community on about 150 
acres near its factory on the outskirts of 
the town. Building sites and streets have been 
laid out, and the new addition is to have all 
modern improvements. It will be called Al- 
lendale Addition. 


Lamson Truck Reorganizes—The Zeitler & 
Lamson Truck Co., Chicago, has reorganized 
as the Lamson Truck & Tractor Co. An ad- 
dition to the factory has been completed, and 
additional space probably will be provided 
before the end of the year. The company 
has enlarged the scope of its business and 
has entered into a selling campaign for na- 
tional and international distribution. 


National Acme Elects—W. B. D. Alexan- 
der is the new president of the National Acme 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. E. C. Henn is vice- 
president and general manager, and A. W. 
Henn is secretary and treasurer. A quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent was declared, pay- 
able March 1. The earnings are said to be at 
the rate of 27 or 30 per cent. The capacity 
of the factory is to be doubled by the erec- 
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capital stock, $10,000; to sell motor cars; incor- 
porators, R. L. Toben, H. W. Lower, Perry D. 
Caldwell, D. L. Schwab and J. R. Robinson. 

Columbus, Ohio—Carroll-Ford-Edgar Motor 
Co.; capital stock, $10,000; to sell motor cars; in- 
corporators, W. S. Carroll, H. F. Ford, H. L. 
Edgar, John W. Glass and N. Bales. 

e y, Kan.—Auto Supply Co.; capital 
stock, $20,000; incorporators, T. H. Spaulding, 
Jr., A. J. Jackson and Irene B. Jackson. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Kinney Motor Car Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $50,000; to deal in new and used cars; 
incorporators, Ole G. Kinney, W. J. Moe and 
Cc. A. Kinney. 

Macon, Mo.—Reichel Motor Co.; capital stock, 
$40,000; incorporators, Theodore Reichel, John 
W. Hatton and D. W. Acuff. 
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tion of a 6-acre plant. The stock is to be 
listed on New York and Cleveland stock ex- 
changes. 


J. W. Murray Mfg. Co—The J. W. Murray 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, has increased its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Circus Buys Troy Trailers—The United 
States Circus Corp. has bought forty-six Troy 
trailers, which will be used for transporting 
employes, carrying equipment and animals 
which do not have to be caged. 


Sterns Tire Remodels Factory—The Sterns 
Tire Co., St. Louis, has remodeled the Effi- 
ciency Oil Co. plant, which it owns, and has. 
installed new tire machinery. The concern 
expects to turn out 1200 Stearnwear tubes 
daily after Feb. 15. 


N. Y. Mitchell Territory Extended—The 
Mitchell Motor Car Co. of New York has 
taken over the wholesale as well as retail 
distribution of Mitchell cars in Eastern ter- 
ritory. This includes Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Long Island and a part of New York state, 
New Jersey and parts of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Delaware and Maryland. 


Williams Gets Klaxon Appointment—H. R. 
Williams has been appointed sales engineer 
and manager of the Detroit office for the 
Klaxon Co., Newark, N. J. Mr. Williams 
was with the Westinghouse Co. for several 
years and more recently was manager of 
the Gibson Co., in Indianapolis. He comes to 
the Klaxon company from the Chanslor & 
Lyon Co. of the Pacific coast. 


Parker Again Heads Rust Proof—Clark 
W. Parker has been re-elected president of 
the Parker Rust Proof Co. of America, De- 
troit, and Wyman C. Parker has been re- 
elected secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager. J. G. Johnson was elected vice-presi- 
dent; E. C. Hoelzle, assistant treasurer; W. 
M. Cornelius, assistant secretary; and L. 
Hulbert, comptroller. ; 


Field Motor Co. Formed—The Field Motor 
Co. has been organized at Grand Rapids. 
Mich., with a capital of $500,000 to manufac- 
ture a motor invented and patented by E. A. 
Field. The company has bought a building. 
for a plant. The motor is designed for trac- 
tors. The officers are: President, E. A. 
Field; vice-president, J. Sehler; secretary, 
A. M. Noorthock, and treasurer, J. P. 
McVain. 


United Motors May Buy Appliance—The 
United Motors Co. has made a provisiona) 
purchase of the shutter patents held by the 
Detroit Motor Appliance Co., which is now 
used by the Harrison Mfg. Co. in its manu- 
facture of radiators for Hudson and Columbia 
cars. The United Motors Co. is investigat- 
ing the validity of the patents. The Detroit 
Motor Appliance Co. is retaining the right 
to make these shutters for Ford cars. 


Mansfield, Ohio—Motor Car Sales Co.; capita) 
stock, $10,000, to sell motor cars: incorporators, 
Frank H. Reed, Wm. F. Forest, Dimon Herring, 
LeRoy Herring and Edwin G. Slough. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Kunz Wheel Co.; capital 
stock, $100,000; to manufacture resilient steel 
wheels for motor vehicles; incorporators, John 
L. Kunz, H. 8S. Cantrovitz and H. D. Towney. _ 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Olympian Motor Sales Co.; 
capital stock, $10,000; to deal in new and sec- 
ond-hand cars, operate garage, etc.; incorpora- 
Emmet Horan, Jr. 

Seymour, Wis.—Service Auto Co.:; capital 
tors, Albert K. Stebbins, Louis N. Biron and 
stock, $20,000; to operate a garage and repair 
shop, sell new and used cars, trucks, etc.; in- 
corporators, L. H. Waite, William Beck and 
August Holtermann. 

Toledo, Ohio—Nickels, Jackson & Lavenburg 
Co.; capital stock, $25,000; to sell motor cars; 
incorporators, Howard Lewis, Frank M. Hackett, 
Ellery G. Bean, E. H. Watson and §S. A. Carter. 

Warwick, Ohio—Sterling Rubber Mfg. Co.; 
capital stock, $25,000; to manufacture rubber 
articles; incorporators, William H. Harter, Leon- 
ard Y. Croft, Mary R. Rhoads, Mary R. Harter 
and Joseph A. Whitticar. 

Youngstown, Ohio—Mahoning Kissel Kar Co.; 
capital stock, $10,000; to sell motor cars; incor- 
porators, M. H. Parish, D. C. Parish, W. E. 
Stickle, Oscar A. Stephens and M. J. Grimes. 
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